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FREDERICK 



CHAPTER I 

THE TOUNGEB BBOTHEB 

'* A private gentleman, 
Of a family ancient and noble." — Otwat. 

Pbedebick lay in bed and thought. 

Frederick never got up early. Why should he ? 
He was one of those fortunate, or unfortunate, indi- 
viduals to whom time is cheap; and when a man 
has nothing to do and all day to do it in, there is 
no possible reason why he should lengthen the day. 

The breakfast hour at Rook Hall was indeed rea- 
sonable enough; but Frederick did not consider that 
he and the breakfast hour had anything in common. 
If his brother chose to have a gong sounded, or a 
dozen gongs sounded, at nine o'clock, he had no objec- 
tion, for it did not concern him in the least. The 
gongs were for William, or for the house generally. 

William, being a punctual man, might have his 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner at stated and reg- 
ular intervals, — Frederick rather liked to know that 
a meal was going on somewhere about the time at 
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^ FREDERICK 

which hunger was likely to set in, — but neither 
William nor any one else was so unreasonable as to 
expect that he should enter the stately dining-room, 
and seat himself at the board, unless it happened 
exactly to suit his own inclinations. This was the 
young man's view of the case. 

Frederick always thought of himself as a young 
man. He had been a young man for a good many 
years. Every one in the neighbourhood knew ex- 
actly for how many, — and yet the neighbourhood 
shared the opinion, and strangers accepted it. Fresh 
arrivals would be informed that the master of Rook 
Hall was a middle-aged bachelor, confirmed in celi- 
bacy as in everything else ; but that he had a lively 
young half-brother who lived with him, who was avail- 
able on every occasion, and but for whom the old 
Cheshire mansion would have been a very different 
place from what it was. 

Frederick knew everybody, and was on easy terms 
with high and low. Sir William's name would be 
swiftly disposed of in conversation. He was a good 
county man, useful, magisterial. He was great at 
board-room meetings, and committees, and the like. 
He was a careful landlord, and altogether a worthy 
fellow ; but Frederick — and at the mention of Fred- 
erick's name the countenances of both speaker and 
hearer would relax with an affectionate contempt 
which conveyed its own interpretation — Frederick 
was nobody and would never be anybody, and he had 
a place in the hearts of all. 
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It was generally allowed that Sir William had done 
his duty by a rather weak, idle, and foolish young 
brother, who had been left to his care while yet 
a schoolboy. The elder had seen to it that the 
younger's school terms were rigidly kept; he had 
also sent Frederick to college, and kept him there 
the full time ; finally, he had given him a home and 
a handsome allowance. 

There had never been any question of a profession ; 
probably the elder had his own ideas — and the 
younger his ; but they were not made the subject 
of communication between the two. 

Alike, they took it for granted that soldiers and 
sailors, churchmen and lawyers, were made of dif- 
ferent stuff from that which constituted Frederick 
Walkinshaw, and that in coming to live at ease in 
the home of his fathers, to hunt and shoot and while 
away the years in pleasant pastimes — with no one to 
interfere and no one to exact — he was filling a very 
fortunate niche in life, and the only one for which 
Dame Nature seemed to have designed him. 

" He is all right as long as I am to the front," was 
William's conclusion ; and, being a robust man of fifty, 
he very naturally considered that there was no need to 
take into calculation what might happen if he were not 
to the front. 

He possessed a fine unencumbered property ; and the 
most of his time, and almost the whole of his thoughts, 
were bestowed upon its management. Having come 
into possession when little more than a boy, he had 
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realized Ids responsibilities at the outset, and by 
degrees they had swallowed him up; until, after 
thirty years' steady adherence to established prin- 
ciple and precept, he had become as nearly allied to 
a machine as a human being can be in these days of 
rapid growth and intercommunication. His eyes did 
not see nor his ears hear beyond the radius of his own, 
and half a dozen adjoining estates. 

That Frederick should offer the slightest assistance, 
or advice, on the subjects to which his brother's mind 
was thus wholly given, was of course out of the ques- 
tion, — but nevertheless he had a part to play, and 
played it to their mutual satisfaction. He was Will- 
iam's toy, — and William was fond of his toy, and 
could not have dispensed with it. 

He liked to see Frederick going about, and to hear 
him prattle. He liked to hear his whistle along the 
old gallery, and the snatches of song which broke out 
from dressing-room and gun-room — often the only 
sounds audible in the dull old house. 

It was a spacious house, well-built and well-car- 
peted; consequently quiet — would have been intol- 
erably quiet, even to the perceptions of its quiet 
master, but for Frederick's flying steps and brisk 
tones. 

For Frederick, albeit lazy in the mornings, was in a 
mighty hurry to be here, there, and everywhere, as soon 
as he did bestir himself. It was one of William's 
secret amusements to note how his brother bustled 
about ; how he invariably ran upstairs and down ; and 
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how sharply lie would bang the front door after him 
when he went out. 

When recounting his adventures — and every day 
had its adventures — it would frequently appear that 
he had had " no time " to do this or that, go to one 
place or the other ; and it was inevitable that he should 
subscribe himself " Yours in haste " when scribbling 
off a note. 

The having a note to write always made a busy day 
for Frederick. He thought of it overnight and before 
he rose in the morning. He was thinking on the day 
in question, that he had a very important matter in- 
deed to write about, and this made him even later than 
usual in getting up, forecasting the weighty hours in 
store. 

Accordingly, the remains of breakfast on his 
brother's plate were cold, and Sir William had left 
the house some time before the bell rang which an- 
nounced in the kitchen regions, that another break- 
fast was imperatively awaited. 

" That's him at last ! " quoth Horrocks the butler, 
to Joseph the footman. "Run off sharp now, or 
he'll be ringing again. Mr. Frederick can't abide to 
be kep' a minute. You'll have to learn that, young 
man " — for Joseph was a recent importation. " When 
it's master — well, he's reasonable; (not that any one 
should need to ring twice in this house — nor, for that 
matter, in any gentleman's house) — but there be some 
like to Mr. Frederick, as can't understand there's such 
a thing as stairs and passages, and thinks the door 
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6 FREDERICK 

should fly open the mimite they touch the bell-handle ! 
Mrs. Evans, she knows that. There, she's calling you 
now! She's got his things ready; and I only hope 
it ain't kidneys, for if the gravy is out of the kid- 
neys, Lord knows if he'll touch 'em ! And how can 
a cook have kidneys to a moment, when she don't 
know to within an hour what time they're going to 
be wanted ? " 

The latter portion of the above was, however, for 
the speaker's own benefit; for the obedient Joseph 
had vanished, in answer to another loud call from 
the kitchen, which endorsed the urgency of his own 
superior. 

With all his speed, however, a fresh summons from 
the dining-room had sounded before he could open the 
distant door ; and as he placed the coffee-pot upon the 
table, he stole a furtive glance towards the personage 
whose demands called forth such smart servitude, and 
felt that, left to himself, he would never have divined 
that any one would need to fly before the will of Mr. 
Frederick Walkinshaw. 

" He looks real good-natured," internally commented 
Joseph. 

But Joseph did not know that the gentleman had a 
letter to write ; and that, if he had not had this letter, 
there would have been something else equally impor- 
tant, which made delay vexatious, and inattention 
disrespectful. Eose-leaves should not be allowed to 
crumple in silk and down. 

Frederick thought he would tell Horrocks that the 
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new footman doubtless meant well, but tliat he clat- 
tered in ratber loudly with the tray, and knocked the 
milk-jug against the slop-basin ; also that he shuffled 
with his feet as he left the room. 

" No one will tell, if I don't," murmured he to him- 
self; "but I hope I shan't forget, what with this 
letter to write, and all ! " 

By the time he had had his breakfast, however, he 
did not think he would write the letter — at least, not 
immediately. The morning was fine and clear, with 
a brisk, exhilarating air, redolent of leaf and mould ; 
for the month was October, and a heavy dew hung 
over the grass. It was a morning to tempt the most 
indolent out-of-doors, and Frederick needed no tempt- 
ing. He seldom stayed in the house an hour that he 
could help. 

Instinctively, therefore, he strolled into the hall, 
popped down a cap, caught up a stick, and was 
through the front door, and whistling along the ave- 
nue, followed by his dogs, before he had considered 
where he was going, what he should do, or what he 
was leaving undone. His hands involuntarily pre- 
pared his morning pipe, while his feet as involun- 
tarily took the road to the stables. 

Between the stables, the kennels, and the paddock 
— wherein a young horse was being trained — Fred- 
erick passed a pleasant morning; and, by a happy 
chance, re-entered the dinmg-room by one door as his 
brother did by the other. 

"Good morning," he began cheerily. "Jolly day, 
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isn't it? The roan is doing nicely. Never saw an 
animal shape better ! " 

" Is he ? That's right." But Sir William's tone 
and manner were somewhat abstracted. "I shall 
have to look sharp," he murmured to himself. 

" Got a long day on ? " inquired Frederick, next. 

His brother nodded, carving the cold beef. 

" First celery of the season," commented Frederick, 
approvingly regarding the crisp young shoots in a 
glass dish on the sideboard. "I thought there was 
a frost last night." 

" Did you write your letter ? " inquired his brother, 
after a pause. He might have had celery for a month 
and never known it, nor known that it would not be 
cut till after an early frost had given the requisite 
" nip." 

"Well, no; been too busy." Frederick munched 
complacently. " I shall have to write this afternoon." 

In a few minutes Sir William rose. 

"Off already?" cried Frederick, breaking off a 
narration upon which he had entered. "I was just 
going to tell you " 

" Tell me at dinner." William put a couple of bis- 
cuits in his pocket. " I have a meeting at Durlington, 
and to see one or two people first. Sorry I can't stop, 
but I am going by train ; " and glancing at the clock 
as he passed, he hurried from the room. 

It was not often that he thus cut short a meal, and 
his present haste infected the other. 

"That reminds me I ought to go into Durlington 
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myself," considered Frederick. "A lot of things 
need seeing to. I'm about run out of baccy, and 
my pencil-case has no leads. And I might get the 
evening paper — William will never remember it; 
and I promised Hitchins to ask how the foxhound 
pup is doing at Yorke's farm. If it takes William 
the whole afternoon to get through his business at 
Durlington, I don't see how I am going to get through 
mine, unless I start pretty soon too. I don't believe I 
shall have time to write that letter before I go ; but 
as the post doesn't leave till six, I might manage it 
after I come in. At any rate, it would be waste of a 
day like this to be sitting indoors. I wonder William 
goes by train when he could walk," ruminated he, 
further; "walking is so much better for the health. 
Now, I walk everywhere" — conscious of superior 
virtue — "that is, when I don't ride; and riding is 
rather a nuisance, when you have to be on and off 
your horse all the time. I dare say I shall look in 
on the Carey girls, as I am in that direction ; I have 
not been there this week." He then finished his 
cheese and biscuits, got up, and stretched himself. 
"I might just run down the garden and tell old 
Cuxton his celery is first-rate," he murmured. "It 
pleases the old fellow to know it is appreciated; 
and, by the way, he might like to send a message 
to his daughter, if I tell him I am going to the 
Careys'. Cuxton knows it was I who got her the 
place, and he is jolly grateful to me; and it will 
show I take an interest in how she gets on. Now, 
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Williaon," pursued the speaker, stepping out by the 
garden door — "William is a jolly good fellow, and 
all that, — but he doesn't think of things. If I 
didn't keep an eye on the place, none of these peo- 
ple would have any one to go to," — glancing round 
on divers figures at work in different directions. 

" Well, James, how is your arm ? " Our pedestrian 
next called a halt beneath a tall laurel hedge which 
was being clipped on the other side. 

" Thank'ee, Mr. Frederick, it's none so bad," replied 
a voice from the invisible clipper ; " a bit weak, but 
healing up nicely." 

" That's right ; " and Frederick stepped on, with a 
cheerful nod. 

His next pause was beside a group busily embed- 
ding. 

^^ Cut me a handful of those carnations, will you ? " 
said he, pleasantly. " They are the last we shall see 
this season, and I'll take them to poor old Mrs. 
Maddox as I go by. Hullo, Cuxton ! " — catching 
sight of the head gardener at the moment. " Going 
to have a splendid show of chrysanthemums, aren't 
you ? I say, the celery is better than ever this year, 
and I see you have enough to last us till Midsummer. 
I smelt it a hundred yards off, as I came near the 
beds just now." 

It was not till he had left the garden full a mile 
behind, that he recollected he had said no word to 
Cuxton about going to the Careys'. 

" What a nuisance ! But it's no matter," he mut- 
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tered ; " it will be far better to ask the Careys if Lizzie 
has any message for me to take back to her father. 
Yes, that will be far better/' and the momentary 
cloud cleared from his brow. "I must really get 
through all I have to do in Durlington as fast as I 
can, now that I have to go to the Careys' too. I knew 
I had some business at the Careys'." 

It was on such lines that Frederick's daily business 
was constructed. 



CHAPTEE II 

"who is this FREDERICK?" 

" Nor though he tread the secret path of life, 
Engage no notice, and enjoy much ease, 
Account him an encumbrance to the state/* 

COWPER. 

"Well, who did you see, and what did you do in 
Durlington ? " inquired Gertrude Carey of her sister 
Sybil. " I saw you, though you didn't see me, as I 
was coming out of the blacksmith's cottage. Have 
you done my messages ? " 

" Here," replied her sister, handing over some par- 
cels; "they are all right, I think. Oh, Durlington 
was very full, and quite gay. Everybody seemed to 
be shopping this afternoon, and Frederick was there, 
of course. He turned up at every corner, and had his 
nose in at every carriage window." 

" And what had Frederick to say for himself ? " 

"Only that he would look in here presently; he 
was too busy for more ; for he saw the Lawfords' 
waggonette drive up King Street as he was saying, 
' How d'ye do ? ' and had to fly after it. He said he 
had just been speaking to General Cox and his daugh- 
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ter ; and that Lady Farnborough was at tlie post-office 
sending off a telegram. That was all he could get out 
before he had to rush after the Lawfords." 

" What a busj;^ day for Frederick ! " rejoined her 
sister, laughing. " I wonder he has time to think of 
us in the midst of so much dissipation." 

" Oh ! and he had said he had heard a piece of news," 
added Miss Carey, taking off her rough outdoor jacket 
and drawing a chair to the tea-table. " I hope he will 
not have forgotten what the news is, before he appears 
here. I must remember to ask him, in case he has. 
If he has seen many more people before leaving Dur- 
lington, his first stock of news may be lost sight of in 
his second ; " and the sisters again laughed in unison. 

** Who is this Frederick ? " suddenly demanded a 
scornful young voice which had not hitherto made 
itself heard ; and from the depths of a low window- 
seat there emerged a tall figure, whose youthful out- 
lines stood out sharply against the red October sky. 
The dusk was falling, but Aline had stayed till the 
last moment in her window niche, where enough light 
still fell on the pages of her book, to enable her to 
close the chapter before joining her aunts at the tea- 
table. 

The chapter had been finished, and she had sat still 
— half musing over its contents, half lending an idle 
ear to what passed between the other two — until their 
communications reached the point above indicated. 

Miss Carey looked at her sister, and Gertrude looked 
back. Who was to describe Frederick ? 
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They were fond of Frederick. They had grown up 
together, and called each other by their Christian 
names. It had often been prophesied that Frederick's 
elder brother would find a wife in one of General 
Carey's daughters ; and it was a standing wonder in 
the neighbourhood that the prophecy had remained 
unfulfilled. Sybil Carey would have been an ideal 
wife for a county man ; one who would have upheld 
her husband's prestige on all important occasions, en- 
tertained his guests, made his house popular, and 
humanized William himself. On the other hand, had 
he chosen Gertrude, he would have had an amiable 
helpmate and a kindly, charitable, pious mistress of 
Rook Hall. Gertrude had not her sister's social 
talents; but she was beloved by the poor, and her 
praises were the theme of every cottage round. 

It is only fair to add that, while Sir William had 
evinced no inclination towards making the advances 
so confidently expected, the young ladies — as the Miss 
Careys were still called, despite the years in which 
they had been known as such — appeared to be no 
whit more desirous of receiving them. In truth, they 
both preferred Frederick to his brother. 

For Frederick they had a genuine affection and un- 
bounded indulgence; nevertheless, when their scorn- 
ful young niece — the only child of a brother who had 
gone abroad, on leave from his regiment, confiding her 
to their care for the winter — when this young madam 
abruptly demanded in accents of profound contempt, 
" Who is this Frederick ? " her aunts Sybil and Ger- 
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trade could only glance at one another, while each 
emitted a little, nervous, quavering laugh, and mur- 
mured an indistinct ejaculation. 

Aline surveyed them both. "Is he a friend of 
yours ? " 

" Oh, Frederick is everybody's friend ! " It was 
Miss Carey who spoke. 

"I don't know what we should do without Fred- 
erick," added her sister. 

" Does he live here ? " 

" About two miles off." 

« What does he do ? " 

« Do ? " 

" Yes — do " — impatiently. " I mean, what is he ? 
He is a young man, I suppose ? " — pausing. 

" Oh yes ; " but then considering that she had spoken 
before thinking. Miss Carey caught herself up, and 
a faintly patronizing inflection stole into her voice. 
"Not perhaps what you would call young, Ally; not 
a boy exactly ; still, he is a young man." 

" About your age ? " 

" Exactly my age," replied her aunt, all unconscious. 
"We were born in the same month, and we always 
keep our birthdays together." 

" That means he is — well, never mind," — suppress- 
ing an ungenerous smile. " What I ask is : Hasn't he 
any profession, or business, or anything ? " 

" Well, no." The sisters again interchanged glances, 
as though the idea were presented for the first time. 
" I don't suppose Frederick — I don't suppose any 
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one ever thought — you see Frederick is his brother's 
heir." 

" And you mean to say — you mean to say that this 
creature — ^"this Frederick — sits down and waits for 
his brother's shoes, and spends his whole life in ped- 
dling gossip about from house to house, as I heard you 
say just now, and never does anything T' ejaculated 
Aline, loudly. " What a disgraceful life to lead ! And 
what a detestable creature he must be ! " 

" Oh no, Frederick is not at all detestable. He is 
very nice indeed. We are very fond of Frederick. 
Now, Ally, take your tea like a good child, and don't 
be silly." Sybil patted a seat coaxingly. " There is 
the door-bell. Gertrude, put the muffin-dish over the 
hot water again; the last time Frederick came, the 
muffins were cold — and he noticed it." Her niece's 
lips curled. " And this tea is too strong," continued 
Miss Carey, pushing the tea-pot under the urn ; "strong 
tea makes his head ache." 

"Head ache!" echoed Aline, audibly. The door 
opened and Frederick entered unannounced. 

During the foregoing conversation. Aline had made 
a mental sketch, as was her wont, with rapid, ruthless 
fingers, — and this sketch she had now perforce to 
withdraw on the instant. In her mind's eye she had 
portrayed the unkaown "Frederick," whom her aunts 
liked, and whom she was sure to dislike, as a little, 
mean, shuffling, hesitating figure, with a weak sinile 
and watery eyes — (oh, she knew what Frederick would 
be like) — and behold ! now must she laugh at herself 
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for her pains, so bold a contrast met her vision in the 
flesh: so tall and broad was the apparition which 
towered within the doorway; so gay, confident, and 
unabashed the sunburnt countenance, which, if not 
handsome, in the strict sense of the word, at least bore 
the unmistakable impress of birth and breeding, and 
much communion with cold water. 

" He does look a gentleman," owned she to herself, 
with grudging candour. 

" Just in time, am I ? " Frederick stepped into the 
room, shut the door, shook hands, made his bow, put 
down his cap and stick, and drew a chair to the table, 
with the frank ease of a man secure of his welcome. 
" I thought I should catch you up, Sybil ; I cut across 
the fields. What a jolly day it has been ! Lots of 
people about, weren't there ? " 

" Durlington is always full on a Wednesday," said 
Sybil. " I saw William in High Street. This is his 
board day, isn't it ? " 

"And I saw the new tenants of Axletree," rejoined 
Frederick, as though the latter fact were more impor- 
tant. " They were on foot, shopping ; so I knew I 
should find their carriage at the stables. I thought I 
would have a look at the carriage, and see who else 
had put up ! But there were only two dog-carts and 
a pony-trap. I asked which belonged to the Axletree 
people ? But the stupid fellows didn't know. I went 
into one or two shops, for I had no end of shopping to 
do ; but they didn't seem to have been to any of the 
usual places ; nor even to the library. It was a nui- 
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sauce, wasn't it? Seemed such an opportunity. I 
asked the Greenwoods. I met them after parting with 
you, Sybil. But they had seen nobody; they never 
do see anybody. I wonder what they do with their 
eyes? Old Mr. Whitfield is about again, Gertrude, 
and says his throat is all right, — but he was wrapped 
up like a polar bear. The Farnborough girls rode 
through the square while I was talking to the old gen- 
tleman, but I could not get away from him in time to 
speak to them." 

"I spoke to them," said Sybil. "They had been 
cub-hunting this morning, and said they had had great 
fun." 

" Cub-hunting, had they ? " Frederick stopped eat- 
ing to look at her. " Why, bother it ! If I had only 
recollected, I could have gone ! But I have such a lot 
of things to think of ; and I had a letter to write ; but 
if I had only thought of it in time ! The worst of cub- 
hunting is, the start is so beastly early in the morning, 
that you have to make arrangements overnight ; and 
then if the day is wet, one doesn't care to turn out, — 
but I wish I had gone to-day ; it would have been jolly 
to-day. William might have reminded me," he con- 
cluded, in aggrieved accents. 

" It was the first day, you know," said Sybil, con- 
solingly ; " and they are to be out again this week — I 
believe on Friday." 

" Did you hear anything about the Greenwoods' ball, 
Frederick ? " inquired Gertrude. 

"Put off till goodness knows when, Gerty. I was 
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going to tell you. That was what principally took me 
into the town to-day ; " and he enlarged. 

" Listen to them ! " Aline Carey sat by, drinking 
h.er tea, and helping herself to bread-and-butter, cakes, 
and jam ; for the cosy tea-table was liberally supplied ; 
and she was a healthy, hungry girl, with an acknowl- 
edged love of home-made strawberry jam. "Just listen 
to them ! " ejaculated she to herself, 'twixt amusement 
and disdain. "Jabber, jabber, jabber, and all about 
nothing! Who are these Greenwoods, and Farn- 
boroughs, and Lawfords, and rubbish? And what 
can it matter who gives a stupid old ball or not ? / 
don't want to go to anybody's ball, in a place like 
this ! I had to come here to please papa ; and I sup- 
pose he has been telling them to make it lively for 
me, so that I may forget all about the reason for my 
being shunted, — but he shall find he is mistaken. 
Not that I mean to be disagreeable," — relenting 
somewhat. "I really like these funny creatures of 
aunts ; they seem about half my age, and are as jolly 
as possible to me ; but I hardly know what to make 
of them. They are chattering away now with this 
^Frederick' of theirs, and he with them, as if they 
were a set of boys and girls! There he is, turning 
his face from one to the other, and never once looking 
at me! It is not what you are accustomed to, Miss 
Aline Carey, and you don't half like it — that's what 
^ ou don't," she summed up in conclusion. 

Aline had arrived at the Grange only the evening 
before, and was still sore and smarting from the 
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"reason" above alluded to — one old as the hills, and 
only too familiar to guardians of youth, — an undesir- 
able attachment, — that is its prosaic name. Under 
what other it presented itself to the half-awakened 
eyes of romantic nineteen may be left to conjecture. 

There had been scenes, of course; but the young 
girl, though resolute and rebellious, had not, on the 
whole, done herself any damage in the eyes even of 
her exasperated elders, who, on their part, did justice 
to a high spirit and warm, imaginative nature. 

Aline's father, indeed, was rather proud of the exhi- 
bition than otherwise ; his girl, he vowed, was himself 
over again ; when she took the bit between her teeth 
it needed all that he could do to hold her in. But for 
a chit like that to think herself in love with a penni- 
less subaltern, who had not even grown his moustache 
yet! The penniless subaltern's commanding officer 
laughed long and loud at the idea. Then he sum- 
marily despatched his daughter to the care of his 
sisters ; with a frowning brow, but hearty embrace. 

"Now, you see what you've driven me to, you 
monkey. But for this, you might have come along 
with me to Monte Carlo, and had a good time; but 
you have regularly frightened me off that notion. 
You will have to grow older and wiser before I 
can venture on taking you to places like Monte 
Carlo." 

Aline had expressed a fine contempt for Monte 
Carlo. 

"So, so," said he, with a grin. "That's all very 
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well ; that being the case, we are of one mind. Down 
yon go to your grandfather's, and if that doesn't take 

some of the nonsense out of you " But here 

Colonel Carey had stopped short and altered his tone. 
" Seriously, my girl, I have arranged for you to winter 
in Cheshire, beneath your aunts' care, and I hope you 
will make the best of it. If you are a good girl, do as 
you are bid, and forget all this ridiculous nonsense, 
I'll see about a house in Town next spring, when I 
retire from the regiment, and put my affairs in order. 
But if I don't hear a good report, there is no saying 
what may be my next move. You wouldn't like a 
stepmother, I suppose ? " He had shot a final bolt, 
whose significance sent a cold chill through his 
daughter's veins. 

Then he saw her lip quiver, and kissed her again 
more kindly. 

" It shall be a bargain. Ally. No wife for me, no 
husband for you — at least none that I have not 
personally inspected and approved. Shall it be a 
bargain ? " 

Ally had nodded, unable to speak. 

But although she had come down to the Grange pre- 
pared to submit, it was under protest, and all she met 
with there was to be regarded with suspicion. She 
was not going to enjoy herself. She was not to be 
won over. Her grandfather and her aunts were nice 
enough, — she was fond of them, and had always 
wished to stay with them in their own house ; but to 
pay a visit of ordinary duration at a pretty country 
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place, during the spring or summer months, was one 
thing, and to pass a whole winter there, knowing 
nothing of the life its inmates led, nor of themselves 
— beyond that afforded by occasional glimpses amidst 
other surroundings, and in scenes totally different — 
was another. If not sullen, she could, at least, be 
critical. 

For twenty-four hours — until within the last half- 
hour — there had really occurred no chance of venting 
the humours within the poor child's breast. Every- 
thing had been done for her ; and every one had been 
not only kind, but so kind that for very shame she 
would have been forced to conceal discontent, had dis- 
content existed; but Discontent itself was beginning 
to subside in a manner that alarmed Resolution and 
annoyed Pride. 

The house was so quaint, old-fashioned, and charm- 
ing ; her own little sitting-room so sunny and retired j 
her tastes so carefully inquired into, and all her pro- 
jects and suggestions so warmly applauded, that resig- 
nation to her fate had stolen with the first gleams of 
the morning sun across her pillow; and it was not 
until a whole day spent within doors, on account of a 
cold contracted on the journey, had again sent her 
spirits down to their normal point of the past week, 
that she had let appear any of the waywardness or 
peevishness of which Sybil and Gertrude had been 
warned. 

Perhaps an idea crossed her mind at the mention of 
Frederick. Perhaps she fancied the sisters glanced at 
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each other and at her. If she did, our readers may 
be informed at once that the suspicion was unfounded. 
No intention of " ousting " the image of one lover by 
the introduction of another ever entered the Miss 
Careys' heads. They would have been diverted by 
the bare notion of Frederick in such a capacity. 

But Aline did not know Frederick, and she sat upon 
her chair, reared up, as it were, uttering not a word. 

Aline was a pretty girl. Seen under favourable 
auspices, with the glow of exercise or excitement in 
her cheeks, and the sparkle of animation in her dark, 
lustrous eyes, she could be termed beautiful; but 
again a change of mood would becloud all her charms, 
and erstwhile admirers, perchance provoked to find 
that they had been cheated of their applause, would 
fly to the opposite extreme of dismay and disappoint- 
ment. "I'm a girl of ups and downs," was Aline's 
own dispassionate self-summary. " I never look well 
when I want to, and I'm at my best when it's no good 
to anybody." 

It was something that on the present occasion she 
was actually at her worst when it was nothing to any- 
body. Frederick was her aunts' guest, not hers. 

" This miserable, snuffly face is good enough for 
Am," commented she, sourly philosophical, " and my 
nose may be as red as it chooses. It is as good as 
any of the noses here." 

Indeed, her attitude was so plainly unsympathetic, 
and her countenance so rigidly unresponsive, that 
Frederick might have come and gone and had nothing 
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to relate of his experience on this head, beyond the 
mere fact that "the Careys' niece had arrived" — 
might have had nothing to tell about her, nothing to 
describe or reflect upon — had it not been for a slight 
incident, the details of which will be given in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTEE III 

HARANGUING A PRISONER AT THE BAB 

** Contempt is a thing made up of undervaluing of a man, 
upon a belief of his utter uselessness, and a spiteful endeavour 
to engage the rest of the world in the same slight esteem of 
him." — South. 

And for some time the feeling was reciprocal. " If 
this is all this wonderful neighbourhood is going to 
do for me '^ — Aline had chosen to take up the posi- 
tion of being cozened out of her woes by an artful 
environment — "I don't see it;'' and she would not 
laugh when Frederick made a little jest and Gertrude 
carried it on. 

" Silly old creatures ! '' quoth Miss Prim to herself. 
" Giggling ! I have always been told it is vulgar to 
giggle ; " and she put forth a fore-finger and extracted 
from its dish a neat little biscuit that looked as if it 
could be eaten without any undue exhilaration. She 
was in the act of munching by small instalments with 
an abstracted air, when sounds from without were 
heard, and the door opened to admit her grandfather, 
together with a nephew who had come down for a 
day's shooting, and been met at the station, and car- 

26 
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ried on to the coverts before coming to the house. He 
had not therefore been visible until now. 

Apparently Mr. Horace Carey was known to Fred- 
erick as well as to his cousins. It only remained to 
present him to the younger lady — and this was done 
in easy, relationly fashion. She was named to him as 
"James's daughter.'' 

This did not mend matters. Aline, who had been 
accustomed in her own little circle to having the posi- 
tion reversed, tilted her chin in the air, and echoed 
internally " James's daughter " with derision. " They 
are a tiresome, stupid set altogether," she concluded, 
with the sweeping dictum of youth. 

Nevertheless she owned to a shade more curiosity 
respecting her cousin Horace than his luckless pre- 
decessor. She had heard of Horace as the clever, 
successful, go-ahead member of the family. She made 
room for him to sit down next her, with the first 
movement of alacrity hitherto exhibited. 

"So you let your pheasants alone to-day, Fred- 
ericTi?" General Carey drew forward a chair, and 
slowly and somewhat stiffly seated himself. He was 
between seventy and eighty years of age, but only 
here and there did a movement betray as much. " I 
met William driving back from his meeting, and he 
told me you had no guns out to-day." 

"Thought we'd give them a day's rest," replied 
Frederick. " Fact is, we were both busy." 

" Oh — ah — yes ; yes, William is a busy man ; a 
property like his takes a good deal of management, 
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and he looks into everything himself. But I wonder 
you didn't '' 

" Shall be out to-morrow," said Frederick. " I have 
a man coming to shoot, but I had such a lot to do 
to-day, and a letter to write." 

" Which, I'll bet, you have never written ! " The old 
general, noted as a tease, cast a shrewd, good-humoured 
glance upon his visitor. " Bet you a hundred to one 
that letter is not written yet ! " — suddenly laughing 
outright on perceiving he had hit the mark. " Ha ! 
ha I ha ! We all know you, Frederick, you idle dog ! 
Ha! ha! ha!" 

" It isn't written yet ! " — Frederick looked a trifle 
disconcerted — " but there is time enough, sir. I dare 
say I shall get back before the post goes out." 

" Tliat you won't. It goes from the Hall before it 
goes from here, and it is six o'clock now," — pulling 
out his watch. 

" But the bag has not been called for yet, papa," 
his eldest daughter reminded him, " and Frederick 
can write from here, if his letter is of importance." 

" No doubt it is of importance " — General Carey's 
eyes twinkled. "You may be sure Frederick never 
puts pen to paper unless he is driven to it. Well, 
Frederick ? What d'ye say ? Here's a handsome 
offer; and there's the writing-table. Sit down, and 
compose your epistle." 

Frederick rose hastily. 

" That's it ! Pluck up spirit, and dash it off," con- 
tinued the speaker, in the same bantering, jocular 
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tone. " You won't have time for anything very volu- 
minous. What ? You are not going to write with a 
sticky are you ? What are you looking for ? " 

"Dropped my cap," replied Frederick, pouncing 
downwards. " tiere it is. Many thanks, Sybil, but I 
really must be off. It is no matter about the letter." 

" No matter ? I thought it had kept you on the 
go all day ? " interposed his tormentor. " Prevented 
your shooting, and " 

" I dare say Mr. Walkinshaw can't write when there 
are other people in the room," observed Mr. Horace 
Carey, as though offering a satisfactory explanation 
for a client. Horace was a barrister. " It is not 
everybody who can command his thoughts in the 
midst of a crowd." From his perfectly grave coun- 
tenance there appeared no trace of hidden sarcasm. 

"Well, that's a fact," rejoined Frederick, looking 
round as if he had been properly acquitted ; " I never 
can, you know." 

" A strange writing-table puts you out too, doesn't 
it ? " pursued Horace. 

"It does, rather." 

" And spelling is such a nuisance ? " 

" Oh, I never could spell," allowed Frederick, with 
absolute frankness, "and I don't know in the least 
where the beastly commas ought to go, — so I just 
scatter them about wherever they come in handy. I 
wish there were no such thing as writing, don't you ? " 

The barrister burst into a roar of laughter. " You 
have pretty well reduced your share of it to a mini- 
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mum, my boy," cried he, slapping the other on the 
shoulder. " Her Majesty's post-office might shut up 
shop for all the custom you give it ! Gad ! I wish 
you could come to us for one hour in Lincoln's Inn. 
Your letter ? " — contemptuously. " My clerk would 
have run off your letter while you picked up your 
stick. Good Heavens, man, what a life you lead 
here ! Call it life ? Your vegetable existence " 

Frederick looked at him dumbly. 

"A time will come when such a state of things 
won't be tolerated among civilized nations. You peo- 
ple who do nothing for your living — you cumberers 

of the ground, will be swept off it " the speaker 

was proceeding; but he was suddenly and most un- 
expectedly brought up short, and that in a manner 
which confounded all present. 

Hitherto an uneasy silence, and here and there a 
restless movement, had alone betrayed that neither 
General Carey nor his daughters approved the scene. 
It was one thing for a friendly old neighbour to poke 
his good-humoured fun at a younger man ; it was an- 
other for a comparative stranger, Frederick's equal 
in years, to transform it into a bitter jibe. 

Horace had no right to browbeat the Careys' guest 
in their house. Sybil and Gertrude alike felt a glow 
of indignation ; while the old general's brows drew 
together, and he muttered beneath his breath. But 
collectively and individually they were afraid of 
Horace ; instinctively shrinking beneath his loud, 
self-assertive tones, his assured air, his knowledge 
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of the world, and his obvious conviction that no one 
else's knowledge was worth a brass farthing. 

It was the custom at the Grange to let whatever 
their town-bred relation said pass unchallenged; to 
make things pleasant for him, order a specially good 
dinner when he was expected, and have up the best 
claret from the cellar. He would go away on the 
following morning — for he could rarely afford more 
than a single night's absence from London — with a 
brief " Good-bye : thanks for my pleasant visit," — 
and a sense of having done himself good by a day 
in the open air, and a tramp through stubble and 
coverts. 

It never occurred to him to wonder that his uncle 
and cousins were invariably alone on these occasions ; 
he put it down to the fact that it was always " slow " 
in the country, unless there were a house-party — and 
that they never had house-parties at the Grange. 

On the whole, he considered this was as well, — for 
albeit an able-bodied man, the unaccustomed exercise 
would leave a sense of fatigue, which made a quiet 
dinner-table and an uninteresting family circle more 
appreciated than a gayer assemblage, in which he would 
have had to shine, hold forth, and tell anecdotes. 

But it would have amazed him in his inmost soul, 
could he have known the views held on the subject 
by his simple entertainers. 

"Ay, ay; better put off the rector till another 
day," the old general would nod his head wisely. 
"I'll look round and tell him. He won't mind; all 
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days are alike to him, and he would rather have ns 
by ourselves. Horace would be sore to say some- 
thing or other to put his back up." 

Or again, it would be, " Just wait till you see what 
Horace says about coming, and then fix some other 
night for your dinner-party. Horace has plenty of 
dinner-parties in London, where I dare say he gets on 
better than he does here. He is not our sort. He 
doesn't take to the kind of people he meets with in 
the country, and he always contrives to tread upon 
their toes. Clever fellows like Horace are so thun- 
dering smart that we country codgers don't feel at our 
ease with them ; and your legal luminary has his wits 
so sharpened by the squabbling that goes on in those 
confounded law courts, that he must always be on the 
look-out for something to peck at. I suppose it's 
natural, — but I am old-fashioned enough to think 
it's not good manners. So we'll keep Horace to our- 
selves, and not force him upon our friends." 

This was the general's dictum ; acquiesced in by his 
daughters ; and carried out so faithfully that even 
Frederick Walkinshaw, their nearest neighbour, and 
the oldest hdbitu^ of the house, rarely encountered the 
London barrister, whom he had yet been acquainted 
with, after a fashion, for many years. 

The above will suffice to interpret something of the 
silence and glances that passed during the little episode, 
brought to a conclusion, as has been said, by an abrupt 
and unexpected interruption. 

" I think/' said Aline Carey, suddenly placing her- 
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self in front of the orator, who had risen to his feet, 
and, with legs apart, was enunciating his sentiments as 
though haranguing a prisoner at the bar, while his 
grating voice vibrated harshly through the low room, 
— "I think, cousin Horace, you are the rudest man 
I ever met/' 

The door stood open, and with a flash and a rustle 
through the archway, the speaker was lost to sight. 

There was a full minute's silence — more awkward 
than silence had ever been before in the Careys' draw- 
ing-room. Sybil and Gertrude told each other after- 
wards that it was ^^ really dreadful ;'' that their niece 
must be " spoken to ; " that they could not " have such 
a thing happen again " — but in their hearts they were 
more excited and pleased, than angry. 

As for their father, he emitted a low, involuntary 
chuckle, — while Frederick's one idea was to flee the 
scene. ^ 

Mr. Horace Carey, however, was not unaccustomed 
to rebuffs in his public career, and although a private 
. one, at such a moment, and from' such a source — one, 
moreover, so comprehensive and irrefutable — took him 
aback, in spite of himself, he was the first to recover, 
and, albeit with a slight accession of colour in his cheek, 
to force a laugh. 

"A regular little turkey-cock!" he cried. "Bless 
my life, I never met with such a spitfire ! James always 
had a temper, hadn't he ? But he will have his hands 
full. Oh, you're going ? Good-bye " — carelessly to 
Frederick, whose adieux had now reached this point. 
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" Going home to write the letter, are you ? " — making 
an effort to resume his former rallying tone. " Wish 
you well through with it. I say, you had better get 
her to help you " — pointing his thumb upwards as the 
two moved into the hall. "Just off the irons, you 
know. Ha! ha! ha!" 

But when the speaker turned back to share his joke 
with an audience, he found the room empty. All three 
had slipped out by another door. His brow changed, 
and the laugh died away from his lips. 

"Impudent minx!'' he exclaimed. "I don't see 
Miss Aline trying that on again, if I know it. As for 
all the rest — pah ! " — with a snarl. 

All memories of generous hospitality, steadily ex- 
tending from boyhood to youth, and youth to manhood, 
were blotted out, and their place was taken by one 
moment's sharp humiliation — never to be forgotten 
nor forgiven. 
i> 
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CHAPTER IV 

SUNSHINE BESTOBED 

'* A smile sits like a glory on the countenance/' — Collieb. 

" Don't you think, Ally dear, that it was rather a 
pity you spoke like that ? " 

It had devolved upon Gertrude to provide for the 
peace of the evening by a private admonition, — but 
the half-hearted tone in which it was delivered, was 
not lost upon ears too quick. 

Ally was dressing — dressing luxuriously in a blaze 
of candle-light, and by the warmth of a glorious fire. 
She was now in fine spirits. A little thing puts youth 
and beauty to rights again, and the slap in the face 
administered to an overbearing, disagreeable man, and 
the secret hope of another encounter, had all the effect 
of a tonic. It was worth dressing for — worth putting 
on a better frock than usual for. An hour before, she 
had meditated begging to be excused making an even- 
ing toilet at all ; but now, what had become of her cold ? 
She no longer felt it, nor looked it. She got out some 
finery — some new and fashionable ornaments. She 
put up her hair in a becoming knot, and fastened it 
with a flower. 

84 
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Accordingly, it was a new voice altogether, and a 
pleasant one to hearken to, which responded to the 
hesitating appeal and timid glance of the maiden aunt. 

" Oh, it's you, aunt Gerty ! Do come along in. I 
was just wanting some one to come and sit by the 
fire while I dressed. Here's a chair" — wheeling one 
round energetically. **This is such a comfortable 
room, I feel quite grand in it. I have been in the 
dumps all day, — not being able to go out, you know ; 
but my cold is ever so much better to-night, and I feel 
quite jolly. It is rather nice to have a cold, because 
it is an excuse for wearing my tea-gown. I ought not 
to wear a low dress, ought I, with a cold like this ? 
And I have never had on my new tea- gown, and am 
simply dying to see myself in it. Now, isn't it 
pretty ? " 

" It is pretty," said Gertrude, heartily. " I suppose 
even girls are wearing tea-gowns now. Sybil and I 
were saying only yesterday we feel very old-fashioned 
because we have none. You must help us to choose 
some before the winter. Ally ; " and she fingered and 
admired. 

"That's just what I love to do," rejoined Ally, 
briskly hooking and buttoning; "and you see this 
is the very newest shape. You can't get anything 
newer. Where do you go for your things?" 

"We thought that if we sent for a good pattern, our 
maid Lester might make them up at home ; and as you 
are here to direct her " 

"Oh, do let me direct — that will be fun ! I am quite 
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used to it ; and I like messing with clothes, especially 
when I haven't to do the sewing. I'll show you every- 
thing I've got. Papa was very good, — though he pre- 
tended to grumble, and wondered what on earth I 
could want with such a lot of new things when I was 
only coming down here ? You know, auntie dear, we 
didn't expect it to be very lively," she broke off apolo- 
getically. 

" We do have some gaieties. Ally. This is not at all 
a bad neighbourhood." 

" And, you see, here's an occasion for my new tea- 
gown already," Ally nodded, — " on the very first night 
after my arrival ! Does cousin Horace often come 
down from town ? " 

" About this time of year he does. When there is 
shooting to be had, it is worth his while. It was about 
Horace that I — that I came to speak," pursued Ger- 
trude, wrenching herself up to the point ; " you were 
— were rather rude to him, were you not, dear ? " 

" JTiot I was. No mistake about it, auntie. I was 
only sorry I was silly enough to bolt without seeing it 
out. I know it was cowardly, — but somehow I was 
gone before I knew." 

"Naughty child, it was just as well as you did." 
Gertrude shook her head and endeavoured to look 
stern. " Horace was quite surprised enough as it was." 

" Surprised ? A month of such surprises is what he 
wants. I say, auntie, why did you stand it — all of 
you? Why did no one else tell him to hold his 
tongue ? " 
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"My dear Ally 
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" Well, why didn't you ? I waited, expecting some 
one to strike in every moment. Couldn't you see that 
he was making game of your friend ? And though 
Frederick does seem rather a fool — excuse my saying 
it, — still, he is yo\ir friend, — and yet you all stood by 
and let him be badgered and baited ! *' 

" It was certainly too bad of Horace,^' murmured her 
aunt, weakly. 

" I had been laughing a little at Frederick — that is, 
to myself," owned Aline, popping down upon a foot- 
stool beside the armchair, and leaning against her 
aunt's knee. "When you and aunt Sybil first de- 
scribed him, I thought he must be a perfect idiot, and 
was cross with you both for saying he was not. Then 
when he came in, I saw he wasn't quite such an idiot ; 
and if I had been in a better mind, I should have said 
he had rather a nice face." 

" He has a nice face." 

" At any rate, there's no harm in it. And though he 
did talk a good deal of nonsense — you know, aunt 
Grerty, he did, so there's no use denying it, — still, I 
liked him so much better, so infinitely better than that 
Horace " 

" Why, so do I ; " the two laughed into each other's 
faces. 

" There ! I knew you did," cried Aline, gleefully. 
" I knew it all along. It's no use pretending to me, 
I always see through people. You and aunt Sybil 
thought it your duty not to seem pleased and grateful 
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to me for standing up to that bully. You are in a kind 
of thraldom to Horace. / know. I found that out 
directly you began to speak about him last night; 
even grandpapa was nervous and fidgety in case any- 
thing should go wrong, and put this precious nephew 
of his out of humour. Now look here, auntie, you 
leave him to me. I'll takp him in hand. I don't care 
one tiny mother-of-pearl button what Mr. Horace Carey 

thinks " 

" Ally, dear, we can't have any squabbling." 
" Squabbling ? " Ally opened her eyes, with an air 
of injured innocence edifying to behold. " Squabbling 
between me and him ? Between a pigmy and a giant? 
Between David and Goliath ? A queer kind of ' squab- 
bling ' it would be. Besides, I never squabble,'^ the 
word evidently conveying an affront. " Only if cousin 
Horace makes himself disagreeable, and no one else 

shuts him up " 

" But you can't shut him up ; you really can% Ally." 
" Can't I ? " Ally brimmed with significance. 
" Not if you wish to be thought what we would wish 
to think you — what you are, and ought to be — a 
young gentlewoman." Gertrude felt herself positively 
inspired, and told her sister afterwards all about it. 
"No dear, don't speak for a moment," as a pair of 
lips hastily parted. " Just listen to one single word, 
because you have no mother " — (the lips softly closed 
again) — " and no sister ; and Sybil and I want to be 
both to you, and we love you already. You are going 
to let us love you, and be quite easy and open with us, 
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and take in good part any little things we tell you of, 
aren't you, Ally ? " and an arm stole round Ally's waist. 
" Well then, let us begin with cousin Horace. What- 
ever he is — and I must own that he is sometimes — 
that he does say things and does things he ought not, 

— we all feel it so, and wish he were different ; but of 
course he is a relation, and we like him to come to us 

— at least, I think we do " — the incoherent ramblings 
almost died away. 

"You don't all the same." A subdued mutter, 
distinctly audible, interposed at this point. 

" It would be a much greater pleasure to us," pur- 
sued Gertrude, disregarding, " if he would make him- 
self more agreeable. But then, don't you see," she 
continued quickly, for Aline had raised her head to 
strike in, "that Ms want of manners must not make us 
forget ours.^^ The head dropped. Ally even blushed 
a little for herself. 

" That is all," concluded Miss Gertrude, cheerfully. 
" I only wanted to give you this little hint, and now I 
am sure it will be all. right. There is the dinner 
gong," — rising. " You are not angry with me ? " — 
kissing her niece's cheek, and patting her hand. 

" No, I am not angry with you." There was a frank, 
sweet, responsive smile back. " But I want you to say 
one thing, too, before we go downstairs;" and the 
tall girl put both hands on her aunt's shoulders. " It 
was very courageous of you to come in here and give 
me this little lecture, aunt Gerty. I know you didn't 
like doing it. I felt you shake when it began ; and 
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now you have got to be honest as well as brave. Con- 
fess then, honour bright, that you are glad I gave 
cousin Horace that one good whack before you got 
your lecture out." 

" Oh, Ally ! " 

" Confess." 

" Really, Ally dear " 

" No * reallys ; ' confess the truth." 

" But you know " 

" The truth, aunt Gerty, the truth. You were glad, 
were you not ? " 

Gertrude looked to right and to left, and a faint 
smile gradually dawned over her face, the while a 
relentless jailor held her fast. 

" I was glad," she said, at last ; and was set free. 

" Here they come ! " exclaimed the general, who had 
been waiting, watch in hand, from the moment dinner 
was announced till a rustle of skirts was heard in the 
ante-chamber. "Here's Gertrude, lat« as usual, — 
and Ally learning bad ways already. Now, no excuses ; 
come along," — offering his granddaughter his arm, and 
gallantly leading her to the dining-room. " You are 
very smart, to be sure, young lady," — glancing down- 
wards good-naturedly ; " but remember you have had 
all day to dress up in, while we have been tramping 
the woods and getting our appetites as sharp as razors. 
Horace never complains of our dining too early at the 
Grange, though I dare say seven o'clock wouldn't suit 
him in town. Speaking for myself, when a man has 
only a sandwich for luncheon, and nothing else between 
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nine o'clock and seven, he finds every minute he is 
kept waiting afterwards an eternity.^' 

"I shan't keep you waiting again, grandpapa." 
" That's right. Horace and I are punctual men." 
"I'd keep Horace waiting whenever I had the 
chance," said Aline, to herself. 

She was seated opposite her cousin, and noted that 
he wore a somewhat shabby evening suit and a black 
necktie. " He does not think it worth while to bring 
anything better down here," cogitated she, for, being 
accustomed to smart soldiers, her eye was habituated 
to taking in such details. 

Horace, on his part, carefully declined to look 
across the table. He did not mean to see the pretty 
pink-and-white draperies there. 

At a glance, he had taken in the whole effect of his 
young cousin's re-habiliment; was not only aware 
that she was elegantly and fashionably attired, but 
that she had blossomed into a lovely girl ; a spark- 
ling, radiant young creature ; one to whom he would 
have infallibly attached himself for the nonce — find- 
ing her a most agreeable and inspiring addition to the 
otherwise familiar, and somewhat tame family party 
— had it not been for the afternoon's explosion. A 
younger man might have swallowed this recollection; 
some men would even have traded upon it. It is 
certain that a few. frank words, a single admission of 
reproof justly administered, would not only have 
healed the breach, but have established a good under- 
standing for the future. 
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Nothing, however, was further from Horace Carey's 
thoughts than to bring about such a reconciliation. 
Albeit eating and drinking with an unmoved face, and 
with apparent absorption in the all-important business, 
never for one moment was he, in reality, at his ease ; 
and could he have found fault with a single dish at 
table, he would have done so; but soup, fish, and 
enti'^es were all excellent of their kind ; the mutton 
roasted exactly as he liked it ; and his own favourite 
savoury included in the bill of fare. 

His uncle's claret was the Chateau-la-Rose he knew 
so well, and always reckoned upon after a shooting- 
day. 

That Aline prattled gaily of this thing and that, and 
that her aunts and grandfather were pleasantly respon- 
sive to her inquiries, and busy posting her up in 
the various details of the life before her during her 
sojourn under their roof, afforded no opening for more 
than an occasional remark of depreciating tendency. 
Had he known more of what they were talking about, 
he could have managed better ; but heretofore, having 
been himself the only stranger present on such occa- 
sions, he had led the conversation whither he would, 
— if he did not usurp it entirely, — and having taken 
no interest in any subject but his own, he found him- 
self now at a loss, and could not venture to be sarcas- 
tic or contemptuous without being more sure of the 
ground on which he trod. Aline therefore had the 
field to herself. 

This was inspiring. She put forth all her wits, all 
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her powers, and laughed and talked at random with 
an enjoyment of her own good spirits, which obtained 
its fullest zest from the sullen refusal of one person 
present to participate in it. 

" I couldn't make him laugh once," she confided to 
her aunts, as she tucked her hand into the arm of 
each, on the drawing-room hearthrug presently. "I 
never saw his flabby face once relax. Talk of Fred- 
erick ! Frederick is an angel compared with cousin 
Horace. I am quite fond of Frederick now. He 
looked so — so meek. It's an odd word to use, but 
I can't think of any other. It was that which made 
me flare up, I do assure you, aunties dear," — jogging 
the two elbows simultaneously. " I never could stand 
by and see a weaker vessel battered ; and Frederick is 
rather a weaker vessel, isn't he, now ? " 

" He is not a clever man, if you mean that," con- 
ceded Sybil ; " and, of course, Horace being so clever 
himseK " 

" Cleverness isn't everything, is it ? " Aline filled 
up the pause after her own fashion. " I don't see why 
clever people should have it all their own way. At 
any rate, they have no right to go at others, have 
they?" It was a trick of Ally's to wind up her 
observations with an appeal. 

" Certainly not," said Gertrude, promptly. 

" Only you know " began Sybil. 

" Oh, I know very well," the nimbler tongue struck 
in again. "I know all about it, aunt Syb. I have 
had my little lecture, and I am going to be a good 
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girl, and we are all agreed upon the main point 
You weren't a bit more pleased than I was, — and 
neither was grandpapa; and we shan't allow our 
Frederick to be treated so again. He shall be 'our' 
Frederick now ; mine as well as yours. Whenever I 
meet him I shall think of his meek face," — and she 
began to laugh. 

"I am afraid you have vexed Horace, however; 
and that he will go away with a very poor impression 
of you," observed Sybil, trying for severity. " He 
will tell all the relations about it." 

" That he won't ; not if I know him. At least, he 
won't tell them the truth," rejoined Aline, shrewdly. 
"I dare say he will give me an ill name, but catch 
him let out why!" Her hearers smiled. "And let 
him say what he pleases," pursued the speaker. " I 
dare him to do his worst ; I shall have you to stand 
by me" — with confidence. "You'll know what it 
means ; and though you were not very keen to rush 
into the fray yourselves, I don't think you would let 
me be maligned, because I struck a blow in defence of 
your friend." 

Almost at the same moment she was kissed on 
either cheek by her two aunts. She felt happier than 
she had done for many days past. 

When the gentlemen came in, they found candles 
on the piano and Aline singing. Music was a novelty 
in the Grange drawing-room, — at any rate, on the 
occasions of Horace Carey's being there. He himself 
sang, and sang tolerably well ; indeed, he was in the 
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habit of taking about with him a small stock of care- 
fully selected airs, to which he played his own accom- 
paniment if he could not prevail on any superior 
musician to do so. But his voice was never heard in 
his uncle's house, and indeed it was scarcely known 
there that he possessed the accomplishment. He 
came down to shoot, to dine, and to get a good night's 
sleep — in other words, to please himself, and recruit 
his energies. It would have suited him to read a 
novel or snooze in his chair during the evening 'of the 
out-of-door day, which was in its way as fatiguing as 
one spent in the law courts ; but as he could hardly 
do this, he would drop into the nearest easy-chair, lie 
well back in it with his legs stretched in front, and 
force a little indolent conversation, intercepted by 
yawns, till the hour of release arrived. 

Then, and only then, would he exhibit any species 
of alacrity ; he would light his cousins' candles with 
a good grace ; give utterance to some little oft-repeated 
jest about their "early closing;" and make off to his 
own comfortable apartment, his dressing-gown, and 
French novel, till it was a less unconscionable time of 
night to seek the pillow. 

And now to have this routine upset by the squall- 
ing of a schoolgirl ! Horace made a wry face, as he 
passed to his accustomed chair. It was near where 
Sybil sat, and Sybil — who did not know one note 
from another — was listening open-mouthed to her 
niece's paltry ditty ! She even looked annoyed with 
him when he addressed her, as soon as he could make 
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himself heard for the confounded noise. This was 
not until the singer's voice sank, and the accompani- 
ment almost died away; then at last there was a 
chance for him to make a civil inquiry. 

When it was met by an involuntary frown, followed 
by a very low and hesitating response — and when the 
next minute Aline was eagerly thanked, and earnestly 
begged not to quit the piano — Mr. Carey added another 
mark to his mental score against the trumpery miss. 

He would not take the slightest notice of her per- 
formance ; he was more annoyed with it for being good, 
than he would have been had it been execrable. He 
was musical enough to know that he was listening to 
a pure and sweet voice, which in time might become, 
under cultivation, a very beautiful one. It would have 
been the very voice to suit his own in a certain duet, 
and he always had difficulty in finding any one to sing 
that duet. Hark ! Aline was singing again, and this 
time she had chosen one of the newest compositions 
of the day, one which, only the night before, Horace 
had heard abominably rendered in response to his own 
request. He had been obliged to thank and praise, 
albeit tingling with disgust; and it was impossible 
not to contrast the two experiences, nor to escape a 
sensation of pleasure, which was only to be properly 
concealed beneath an abstracted air and a prolonged 
yawn at the close. 

"You don't care for music, Horace, I know," was, 
however, all the notice bestowed upon this lack of 
appreciation ; and Sybil Carey thanked the performer 
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in a closing tone of voice, and turning to her cousin, 
commenced a quiet conversation, with the unflagging 
politeness which characterized the inmates of the 
Grange. 

Inspired by their example. Aline offered her hand 
among the rest, when the time came for " Good night ; " 
but she was perfectly aware that it was barely touched, 
and that she might have withheld it altogether, for all 
the good it did towards restoring good will betwixt 
herself and her deeply affronted relation. 



CHAPTER V 

MB. BLUNT DEFENDS HIS PABISHIONEB 

** It Stirs the blood in an old man's heart 
And makes his pulses fly, 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice 
And the light of a pleasant eye.** 

Nathaniel Willis. 

Let us now take a peep into another house in the 
neighbourhood. It is the rectory — a large, comfort- 
able, many-windowed rectory — too large for the old 
people who rattle about in it like peas in a pod, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Blunt. 

" My dears, there ought to have been at least a dozen 
or fifteen children," the little old lady would exclaim. 
" I declare, except at Christmas, when we can fill them 
with nephews and nieces, I feel all these good rooms 
are quite wasted on the rector and me. But, to be sure, 
they will all come in handy some day — for clergy- 
men's families are proverbial. The only thing we can 
do now is to keep the beds well aired, and use as many 
as we can." 

Accordingly, the rectory was always well lit, well 

warmed, and in all respects comfortably appointed. 

48 
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When the days began to shorten, the curtains would 
be drawn early, and Darby and Joan entrench them- 
selves in cheerful state, well inclined for each other's 
company, and not at all disposed to quarrel with the 
long evenings before them. They invariably had news 
wherewith to enliven each other as they sat down to 
dinner, for everybody's affairs were those of the kindly 
old couple. Their sympathies were wide, and not an 
event took place, not a joy or sorrow was experienced, 
either in the parish or in the large circle of their ac- 
quaintance, which had not its due meed of sympathy 
and participation in their benevolent hearts. 

On the evening of the day whose events have been 
already recorded, so much had to be interchanged, that 
it was not until the close of the meal Mr. Blunt ob- 
served — 

" I met Frederick twice to-day ; that is to say, I saw 
him running in and out of shops at Durlington, and 
afterwards I fell in with him on his way home, as I 
was leaving the school-house." 

"And what had Frederick to say for himself?" 
demanded his wife, in precisely the same words used 
by Gertrude Carey. 

"Well, nothing very much; indeed, I doubt if he 
had anything at all. I walked with him as far as our 
gate, for I always enjoy a chat with Frederick ; he is 
one of those cheerful fellows it does one good to meet. 
But to-day I fancied — I dare say it was only fancy 
— that he did not seem in his usual spirits. I asked 
him the news ? As a rule, Frederick is as full of news 
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as an egg is full of meat ; he picks it up here, there, 
and everywhere. Goodness knows how ! For his own 
tongue never stops wagging ! He talks with high and 
low, and never passes the poorest tramp without at 
least saying ^ Good day ; ' — but to-night he had not a 
word — that is to say, he was almost silent — for him." 

" Perhaps he was not feeling well," suggested she. 

"Oh, he seemed well enough. I asked after 
William. It seems this is William's board day — 
the day has been altered lately — and William was 
in Durlington, though I did not come across him." 

" And was Frederick on his way out ? " 

" No ; he had been round by the Careys' ; he gener- 
ally takes them in passing, you know. I asked him 
in here ; but he thought it was too late. I was amused 
by one thing he said," proceeded the rector, laughing. 
"It was something about 'an idle fellow like him 
taking up busy people's time.' Stop! — I remember 
what brought this out. I had asked him if he had 
called on Sainsbury yet — thinking that Sainsbury, 
being new to the place, might take it civil; — and 
Frederick has always called on my curates before." 

" And he hadn't called ? " 

" He hadn't — wonderful to relate. But more won- 
derful still, he did not excuse himself on the plea of 
being too busy, but the reverse. It was a new depart- 
ure for Frederick." 

" It was indeed, poor fellow. He who never does a 
thing from morning till night, yet always imagines he 
is over head and ears in business ! Do you know, Eob- 
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ert, sometimes I wonder if it is not your duty to try if 
a little more could not be made of Frederick Walkin- 
shaw," — Mrs. Blunt broke off abruptly. "Couldn't 
you take him in hand, and " 

" And spoil him ! '^ exclaimed the rector, emphati- 
cally. " I wouldn't have Frederick ^ taken in hand ' 
by any one for the world ! Frederick is far too nice 
as he is. What in the world should you want him 
* taken in hand ' for ? " 

" Why, for his own good," Mrs. Blunt responded 
readily. " It is all very well to say he is ^ nice as he 
is ; ' but surely he could be made " 

" Be made ! " echoed her husband, with a little 
laugh. " I dare say he could. People can ' be made ' 
anything, in these days. They are carved, and they 
are clipped, and they are turned out as like one an- 
other as ninepins. But when you do come upon an 
original like Frederick Walkinshaw, for Heaven's sake 
let him alone, and let us who know how to appreciate 
such an one, have the benefit." 

" But he never does anythingy^ persisted Mrs. Blunt. 

" And why should he do anything ? " 

"I don't think that is a Christian way to talk, 
Robert," said she, primly. " Every man has his own 
work to do in the world." 

" Defend me from Frederick's work ! " muttered the 
rector under his breath. 

" And I do think for a grown man to lead the life 
he does " 

" The ^life he does ' ! To hear you talk, one would 
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think Frederick was a heathen and barbarian ! I can 
tell you I wish all my other parishioners led as inno- 
cent and blameless an existence as Frederick Walkin- 
shaw. The ^ life he does M It is an irreproachable 
life. Frederick is a perfectly moral, upright man ; a 
regular church-goer ; liberal to the poor ; and the kind- 
est, pleasantest fellow in all the country round. What 
more would you have ? " 

" I'd have this " — and little Mrs. Blimt drew her- 
self up, and looked at her husband steadily across the 
table — "I'd have a man nearly forty years of age 
realize that he is neither a boy nor a baby. Frederick 
is a responsible being. God has given him facul- 
ties " 

« Humph ! '' 

"^And He will require at the hands of every 
human being, an account of his time and his talents. 
What is that proverb about eating the bread of idle- 
ness ? " 

"Bother the bread of idleness ! " muttered the rec- 
tor, irreverently. 

" Eobert, it's in the Scriptures ! " 

Thus baited, Mr. Blunt took refuge in a testy grunt. 

"My dear Mary, I wish you would not quote the 
Scriptures; I don't approve of bringing the Script- 
ures into a conversation of this kind. What is 
more, I can't say I think that proverb applies to Fred- 
erick Walkinshaw at all. There are exceptions to 
every rule. Frederick can only be as he is made ; 
and I must own I hope I shall never see him different 
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from what he is. It does me good even to hear his 
voice ; and it is refreshing to find a man who is not 
moiling and toiling after money, or pleasure, or to see 
his name in the newspapers. Frederick simply lives 
as the birds do. He has got everything he wants ; — 
and I say, ' Let him enjoy himself ! ' " 

"Would you say the same if he were a son of 
yours ? ^' Mrs. Blunt made a sudden charge from an- 
other quarter. "If you had a son who had been 
through a great public school, and three years at the 
university, and travelled " 

" Oh, Frederick's an ass ; " the rector laughed cheer- 
fully. "No one ever doubted that, my dear. He 
hasn't the brains of a blue-bottle fly — but that's no 
business of ours. If it pleased Providence to bestow 
upon the elder brother all the wits of the family, I don't 
see why you should insist upon Frederick's sharing 
the work, — and what is more, William wouldn't thank 
you for the suggestion. I think I see William allow- 
ing Frederick to muddle among his papers ! I doubt 
if Frederick has ever seen a deed, or a lease, in his 
life — unless it were to witness a signature," he added, 
laughing again. "He and the butler are William's 
stock "witnesses, I believe." 

" You told me yourself that Frederick once showed 
you his little account-book, and that you were sur- 
prised to find it all neatly and accurately kept." 

" So it was — so it was. Poor fellow, it was quite 
touching ; and he was as proud as Punch of it. But, 
my dear soul, it is one thing to keep a natty little 
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account-book of odds and ends, when your whole income 
doesn't exceed two hundred a year, all to be spent on 
yourself, or as you choose, — and it is another to keep 
a large estate in working order " 

" But I never said anything about the estate," inter- 
posed she, with gentle persistence. " I don't suppose 
— indeed, I don't imagine for a moment — that Sir 
William would accept help either from his brother or 
from any one else, in his affairs. Even Mr. Craigie, 
as we know, has less authority than almost any other 
man would have in the position of land-steward." 

" Well, then, what would you have ? " 

Now, what she would have it was not very easy for 
the worthy parson's wife to say. This was not the 
first time that the question had confronted her in pri- 
vate, and she had never found any satisfactory answer 
to it. We are all aware that it is easier to pick holes 
than to patch them ; and no patch that would suit the 
case in hand had hitherto presented itself to Mrs. 
Blunt. 

Like a wise woman, therefore, she had artfully de- 
signed to pick her special hole before her husband's 
eyes, and modestly suggest that he should insert the 
patch. He had declined doing so ; and she now sat 
mute, still troubled and uneasy, but, so far as the 
argument was concerned, at an end of her resources. 

The rector emitted a jolly crow of victory. "I 
thought that would stump you," he cried, rubbing his 
hands. " Take my word for it, you can't cut mankind 
into stripes to form one pattern — not if the stripes are 
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let to be as God made 'em. For my part, I am thank- 
ful that it has fallen to my lot to have a good, honest 
fool for a neighbour. I wouldn't exchange Frederick, 
with all his little humours and foibles, his ignorance 
and innocence, for half the clever fellows going. Fred- 
erick is a healthy native plant, growing in his own 
soil, and the whole air round is wholesomer for his 
presence." So saying, the speaker rose from the table, 
finished his glass of port, and patting his little wife 
benevolently on the shoulder, propelled her in front of 
him into the drawing-room, with an air that showed he 
had done with the matter, having adjusted it entirel" 
to his own satisfaction. 

"It is no use saying any more to him," reflected 
Mrs. Blunt, on whom five and thirty years of experi- 
ence had not been thrown away. " His dear, kind, 
genial nature always looks on the sunny side of things. 
I suppose he is right ; but, for all that, I do feel some- 
times — yes, sometimes I really do feel that — that 
Frederick is not such a fool as he looks." 



" It was as much as we could do to escape from the 
jaws of Frederick Walkinshaw this afternoon," ex- 
claimed stout Mrs. Lawf ord, descending leisurely from 
her waggonette, and greeting the daughters who had 
flown out in anticipation of news and parcels. "I 
knew we should never have done, if we once began to 
talk to Frederick ; and the days are short now — and 
you girls had given me such a heap of commissions, 
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that it took every minute of my time to get through 
them all." She then plumped down into her own cor- 
ner of the sofa^ laid aside her parasol, and unfastened 
her velvet cloak. 

" I think they are all here, however," she continued, 
as the footman rapidly bestowed innumerable parcels 
on the table and ottoman. " Lyddy saw to some, while 
I did others. We had a job to get away from Fred- 
erick Walkinshaw, though ; and really I was almost 
rude to poor Frederick ; but if he had once got hold 
of us, there would have been an end of everything. 
It was well that Julia was not with us," — with a sig- 
nificant pinch of an arm near. 

" Nonsense, mamma ! " but Julia, the beauty, bridled 
complacently. 

The widow took off her gloves, and stroked her 
fresh, comely cheek with a hand laden with rings. She 
might be a little vulgar, but in view of the rings, and 
the white hands, and the smooth, unwrinkled brow, 
there were not wanting middle-aged bachelors and 
widowers, well-to-do professional men and more sub- 
dued military ones (retired on half-pay), who found 
her person attractive and her entourage tantalizing. 

But although prepared to marry her daughters, Mrs. 
Lawf ord had done with matrimony on her own account. 
Had Sir William Walkinshaw, indeed — but Sir Will- 
iam showed no sign. Well, then, Frederick ? It was 
quite too ridiculous of those foolish girls of hers to 
talk as they would do, of " Old Freddy," and only see 
in the pleasing attentions of the great match of the 
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neighbourhood, food for mirth. This was her view of 
the subject. 

Her daughters held an opposite one, and while per- 
fectly willing to add any presumable adorer to their 
lists on the faith of her perspicuity, declined to admit 
the idea of taking Frederick au serieux. In vain she 
would laughingly exclaim, after hunt, ball, concert, or 
meet, " How cruel you were to Frederick, Judy ! Poor 
Frederick could not get near you ! And we all know 
why he goes to these places, and what attraction he 
finds in them." 

Judy would reply smartly, "It's not my fault, 
indeed. I never invited him. I can't help it if he 
comes after me ! '' On which, occasionally, the voice 
of a third person, unbiased and impartial, would inter- 
fere. " I don't suppose old Freddy's thinking of Judy, 
or anybody," which would make Judy's mamma very 
irate indeed. 

By way of not putting on too constant a pressure, 
however, the wily dame would now and then ease off, 
as it were, and herself affect to find Frederick de trop, 
as in the present instance. 

" Yes, indeed, we had no time to spare to-day for 
friends and admirers," cried she, nodding gaily at the 
chattering group who had thrown themselves upon the 
booty, each in search of what concerned her most. 
'* When Lyddy said, ' There's Frederick ! ' as we passed 
the Market Cross, I just poked Collins with my para- 
sol, and told him to drive straight on to the butcher's, 
and not stop at the post-office first. Frederick never 
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can pass a post-office, if it is only to get a stamp! 
Then he came into the library where I was changing 
the books, so said I, ' Mr. Miller, I'll go into the back 
shop and look for what I want, myself.' Frederick 
was off in a minute ; he only came in for his paper, I 
dare say ; but if he had known I was in there behind 
the books, he would have kept me talking for an 
hour." 

"He passed Hillyard's while I was getting the pre- 
served fruits for dessert," said Lydia. " He and General 
Cox stood opposite the shop-door talking. I saw I was 
in for it, and my only chance was to bolt ; so I regu- 
larly ran past, and nearly knocked the rickety old 
general off his pins, for he had taken a step backward 
to let some people pass just as T made the rush for it. 
Frederick was looking after the people — the new 
people who have taken Axletree Manor — and I don't 
think he saw me." 

" You may be sure he never saw you ; " Mrs. Law- 
ford held to her point stoutly. " If he does but catch 
sight of Collins and the waggonette, he signals to 
Collins to pull up, and " 

" Mamma, he does the same to everybody." Lydia 
shrugged her shoulders. 

The widow coughed behind her hand. "I only 
know what I see," she maintained, looking fondly at 
her next daughter with a little flush of vexation. Judy 
was her mother's favourite. " I never see Frederick 
darting after other people's carriages as he does after 
ours, or following them out of church, or " 
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"Because you never see anything," coolly responded 
Lydia. " You always fancy every one is after us, and 
that we are the centre of attraction wherever we go. 
It is a pleasing fiction, but I don't see that we are 
bound to believe it. Old Freddy, for example, is 
much more intimate with the Careys than with us. 
He calls them by their names ; he does their messages ; 
he is always breaking in a dog, or training a pigeon, or 
rearing a plant for Sybil or Gertrude Carey; and I 
have never yet been at the Grange, wet or fine, morn- 
ing or afternoon, but Frederick was either there, or 
had been there, or was expected." 

"And very naturally too, when people live not a 
mile off along your own road, and when no one else 
lives anywhere in that direction at all," cried Mrs. 
Lawford, who was a great believer in the virtues of 
propinquity, and who had not erected her handsome 
villa where it was, without a fruitless struggle to edge 
it a little nearer to the park palings of Kook Hall. 
" We do seem a little out of the way here," she had 
then affirmed, but her protestations had been of no 
avail. 

She now felt that Lydia had taken an unfair advan- 
tage of this very untoward circumstance. To tell her 
that Frederick called at the Grange oftener than at 
Green Bank ! " If only we were where the Careys 
are," cried she now, in discomfiture, " and if the Careys 
were here, four good miles by the nearest road from 

the south lodge at Kook Hall " But she got no 

further. 
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" What is mamma talking about ? " burst out a flip- 
pantly exasperated voice in the background, whence a 
brisk argument had been carried on in scarcely lowered 
tones throughout the whole of the above conversation. 
" Whatever is mamma going on about ? " cried Miss 
Charlotte Lawford. 

" Only old Freddy and his loves/' said Lydia. 



CHAPTER VI 

AN AWKWARD MEETING 

** Alook which at one time would make no impression, at 
another wounds the heart, and, like a shaft flying with the wind, 
pierces deep, which of itself would scarce have reached the 
object aimed at." — Stebnb. 

Frederick was going out to dinner. It may safely 
be affirmed that no one ever gave a dinner-party in the 
neighbourhood of Durlington without inviting Fred- 
erick Walkinshaw. Sir William, from some real or 
fancied delicacy, had long before begged to be excused 
from going out in the evening, and although he would 
occasionally entertain at home, it was understood that 
his presence was not to be expected elsewhere. But 
Frederick was a willing guest, as we have said, and no 
party was complete without him. 

On the present occasion it was General Cox who was 
the entertainer; and the general had been ordering 
delicacies for this very conviviality when Miss Lawf ord 
ran past him and Frederick, outside the confectioner's 
shop. The general always did his own marketing. 
He also had a good deal on his hands that afternoon, 
and perhaps could, less than any one else, spare time 
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for chit-chat ; but he had several things to say to Fred- 
erick, and an encounter saved him a walk to Eook 
Hall. 

Among other items, he had detailed a list of people 
who had accepted for the dinner-party ; and this had 
been faithfully recounted, as he was aware it would 
be, in several quarters. 

" It is as well Frederick should know ; he can give 
a lift to one or two if he is inclined." If there was 
one thing the old soldier loved to do, it was to organize 
and arrange what he called a piece of political econ- 
omy. But he knew better than to force any one's 
hand. He would merely let forth in the most casual 
tone the innocent remark which was to bear the antic- 
ipated fruit, and await the result with the confidence 
of past experience. "I always let Frederick know 
when there is any one coming from along his road," 
he would confide to his daughter Marcella. "The 
roads are confoundedly heavy at this time of year; 
and some of our neighbours have not much to boast of 
in the way of horseflesh. But there are always good 
beasts in the stable at Kook Hall." 

It was his purpose that these good beasts should on 
the present occasion save the rector's cob, and Fred- 
erick, but for the stormy scene — he always thought 
of it as " a stormy scene " — in the Careys' drawing- 
room, would have obeyed the hint on the instant-, that 
is, he would have looked in at the rectory on his way 
home, and then and there proffered his escort to his 
two old friends for the following Tuesday. So per- 
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turbed, however, was he in spirit that even the sight 
of Mr. Blunt failed to bring back the remembrance of 
the intention, and although during the intervening 
days he more than once proposed to run across and 
make his offer, it was not until the very morning of 
the dinner-party that he actually did so. 

The truth was, he rather shrank from the Coxes' 
party. For the first time in his life he would actually 
have preferred to stay at home. The Careys were 
going, — and the party now included a young and 
fierce Miss Carey, who had taken part in a tableau he 
did not care to look back upon. He had a terrible 
presentiment that he would have not only to face this 
startling young person again, but to hand her in to 
dinner. Again and again he ran over in his mind the 
hst with which he had been furnished by his good 
friend, the general, and he could not for the life of 
him arrange it otherwise than that she should be his 
fate. It would be awkward, very awkward. She had 
heard him spoken to as he had never been spoken to 
before, and — and he wished she had let the matter 
alone. He did not feel grateful ; he felt humiliated. 
It seemed to him that he had not only been ignomin- 
iously bullied, but ignominiously defended. As no 
excuse, however, presented itself for not fulfilling the 
engagement — indeed, he was too punctiliously well- 
bred to dream of framing one — there was nothing for 
it but to pluck up spirit for the ordeal, and hope for 
the best. 

" Frederick has been here," said Mrs. Blimt, meet- 
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ing her husband on his return from a parish round, 
" offering to take us to-night. I rather wonder he did 
not come before." 

"Forgot all about it, probably," rejoined he; ^^but 
it's all right now he has been. Well, that lets old 
Bess have a quiet night in her stable, anyway." 

"And the big carriage is always so comfortable," 
added Mrs. Blunt ; " and we go in about half the time. 
Keally it is very thoughtful of Frederick ! " 

The rector knew better than to reply. He was not 
one of the " I told you so " order. 

" I am sure we are very much obliged to you, Fred- 
erick," observed the little old lady, stepping in pres- 
ently. " Oh, you will sit on that side, I suppose. It 
is really very kind to trouble yourself with two old 
bodies," as the pair tucked themselves in and the car- 
riage rolled away. " It is high time for Kobert and me 
to give up going to parties," pursued she, " but the 
general is so kind, and Miss Cox herself came, and 
somehow it is pleasant to meet one's neighbours once 
in a while." 

This was her regular apology. Not a house round 
but welcomed the friendly couple ; but Mrs. Blunt 
invariably deprecated the idea, and intimated that 
they were there under protest. 

" The Careys' gate is open," quoth the rector, peer- 
ing out. "Here they come. I can see their lights 
coming down the drive." 

Frederick slightly shivered. 

" There's a nice girl staying there," continued the 
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old gentleman, jocosely, " and you are the only young 
man in the neighbourhood, Frederick, so you will be 
well off at dinner, whoever's not." 

To his surprise, Frederick made no reply. He 
scarcely spoke throughout the drive — a long and some- 
what dismal one. The wind moaned through the 
woods on either side, and now and then a spatter of 
rain dashed on the carriage windows. 

"Sounds cheerful, doesn't it?" cried Mr. Blunt, 
genially. " I always enjoy a dull evening when I am 
going out to dinner. There is a suggestion of contrast ; 
and everything is always uncommonly well done at the 
Coxes'. Fine rooms, good dinner, pleasant company. 
You want your dinner, Frederick," he broke off sud- 
denly. " That's what keeps you so quiet. You have 
been knocking about all day, and your inside clock is 
striking the hour against your waistcoat. Eh ? Isn't 
it ? " — drawing the warm rug more closely over his 
knees. " I'm tolerably hungry myself." 

Frederick muttered an inaudible assent. He was 
watching for the Careys' carriage lamps at the end of 
the road. 

" Well, we shan't be long before we are there now," 
the old gentleman continued his monologue. "Here 
we are at the cross-roads, and I see the light of the 
Maypole on ahead ! Ha ! there's another carriage on 
the Station road ! That shows we are in capital time ; 
with it before us, and the Careys behind us ! " 

" Confound the Careys ! " ejaculated Frederick under 
his breath. One thing he was resolved upon — he 
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would get into the drawing-room either with or with- 
out the Blunts, before the Careys' carriage could dis- 
charge its occupants. Mrs. Blunt would be sure to 
take an eternity unwrapping, and having her cap ar- 
ranged ; her husband perforce would have to wait for 
her, but there could be no sort of reason for any one 
else's doing so. And accordingly Mr. Walkinshaw 
was well established on the hearthrug, where several 
other gentlemen had already assembled, before the 
entrance of his old friends — whom he had never in 
his life shunned meeting before. 

By this time, as will be seen, the little episode had 
been magnified almost beyond recognition in his mind's 
eye; and his solitary broodings over it having been 
relieved by no vent — for he had not even confided in 
his brother — they had lost all sense of proportion. It 
seemed almost strange to him that neither Sybil nor 
Gertrude, nor yet their father, evinced the slightest 
perception of anything amiss. 

The three had consulted together, and come to the 
conclusion that nothing could be said which would 
unsay the past, and that all that remained to be done 
was to keep their friend and their cousin apart in the 
future. To have reasoned with Horace was a task 
for which none of them felt the slightest inclination. 
His attack had been made with such coarse, unfeeling 
directness, and there had, so obviously, arisen no sub- 
sequent compunction, that " he had best be let alone," 
decided his uncle. 

" Horace is a nasty customer to trifle with, and he'll 
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only be nastier still if you try to put him in the wrong. 
He has the knack of getting the better of you, as those 
lawyer fellows can — never knew one yet who couldn^t 
make black appear white, if he chose ! And when a 

man isn't a gentleman " And the old general 

shook his head. 

It was the first time any of them had openly allowed 
that Horace was not a gentleman. It gave them all 
a shock — but afterwards they felt the better for the 
shock. 

" And can we not say anything to Frederick either ? " 
the sisters had queried. " Something ought surely to 
be said to Frederick." 

" Least said, soonest mended," profoundly sagacious 
had been their father's rejoinder. " Frederick will for- 
get it all the faster — if he hasn't forgotten it already." 

" I don't think he has forgotten it," commented Miss 
Aline to herself, as she took her seat in the Coxes' 
drawing-room. 

Kow and then she stole a glance at Frederick during 
the assembling of the party. Apparently he knew 
every one ; all who came in greeted him, and he was 
always either talking or being talked to. But the 
troubled look did not pass from his brow, and more 
that once she fancied — it might have been only fancy 
— that he cast a disturbed, uneasy glance upon herself. 
He was certainly booking at her when the dinner was 
announced, and she was hardly surprised to find her- 
self walking through the doorway on his arm within 
the next few minutes. What really did surprise her 
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was her own sensations beneath the ordeal. In the 
brief interval during which the couples were pairing 
off, she had owned to a sharp thrill of curiosity, and 
now it was actually with satisfaction that she found 
her instinct justified. Poor Frederick ! She would 
certainly be kind to Frederick ! It somehow gratified 
her that he did not at once open with an easy remark, 
as she felt assured he would have done under other 
circumstances. 

" He looks on me as rather a dangerous character," 
she thought, and felt vaguely flattered and excited. 
"This party is rather good fun. It is not like the 
parties I used to go to." 

But like a sensible girl she promptly dismissed the 
rising sigh, and seated herself with a good grace at the 
board. Frederick should have a good time, at any rate ; 
and indeed there was no reason why she should not 
have a good time — in moderation — herself. 

She looked up and down cheerfully, and let fall a 
comment upon the brightly tinted autumn leaves and 
blossoms wherewith the table was decked. All at once 
she found Frederick was a gardener. He caught at 
the subject, and made the most of it. 

"I like the very smell of the earth, and the mat- 
ting, and all that," he owned. " We have rather a nice 
garden at Rook Hall, and there is always something 
going on in it, especially at this time of year. I like 
to watch the men, and hear what they are doing. The 
Careys have a jolly garden too, haven't they ? " 

Kow, Aline had not, so far, set foot in the Careys' 
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garden ; she was obliged to confess that she had not 
been tempted. She had not supposed there were any 
flowers worth looking at to be found there in October. 

"Oh, but there are," said Frederick. And he en- 
larged, winding up with, "I gathered these violets 
myself, and they are the first out of their kind." 

At the same moment his fair partner was conscious 
that she had been inhaling a fragrance which she had 
wrongfully attributed to other sources, but now per- 
ceived emanated from his buttonhole. 

" Another man would have taken them out and pre- 
sented them to me," she commented internally, hav- 
ing praised and admired, " but Frederick sticks to his 
violets." 

The violets brought them to the end of the first 
course. With the second. Miss Aline tried a new tack. 

" I am going in for all sorts of country doings while 
I am here," she began ; and artfully elicited a consid- 
erable fund of information on the subject of country 
doings. 

The neighbourhood had the next turn. This re- 
quired nice handling, and now and then a drop of the 
voice — though not, indeed, because any one present 
'Would have had cause to feel aggrieved, since Frederick 
had a good word for all, and an interest in everybody's 
concerns. It was easy to perceive that his worst fault 
was that lack of discrimination which often accom- 
panies a too charitable nature. And now and then 
he let fall quite a shrewd remark. He was really 
amusing. 
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"I can't take all he says for gospel/' cogitated 
Aline; "but it is certainly better to think well of 
everybody than ill of everybody. The gift of good 
nature is as much a gift in its way as any other." 

She had just come to the above conclusion, when 
she perceived, with a sudden twinge of consternar 
tion, that the table was being cleared for dessert, and 
Frederick had had her whole attention throughout the 
meal. A dear old gentleman, who was placidly munch- 
ing away on her left hand, had hitherto been unnoticed, 
and now received her tardy overtures with a twinkling 
eye. 

Even her aunts' eyes twinkled as they met Aline's 
in the drawing-room. Gertrude put her niece's tucker 
straight. 

" You and Frederick seemed to get on nicely. 
Ally ? " 

" First-rate, auntie. I told you he was going to be 
^our Frederick' now." 

" And you don't find him such poor company as you 
expected ? " 

" I don't find him poor company at all." 

But Aline laughed within herself. " No, he is not 
poor company," she mused. " But he is perfectly, 
absolutely, unspeakably safe company for any woman. 
Oh, you dear, stupid people ! Do you think that I — 
I, who have had two offers already, and been accus- 
tomed to men from my youth up — smart, handsome, 
clever men of every sort and kind — that I would 
ever look at or think twice about such a Ko, I 
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won't be too hard on Frederick. He is never hard on 
any one, and he ought at least to receive as good as he 
gives. But if they only knew how safe he is — how 
very, very safe ! " And she laughed again. 

She was quite pleased when he took his seat beside 
her presently on the large, pillowy ottoman near the 
door, where she was sitting, looking over a book of 
prints, when the gentlemen came in. She was sur- 
prised to find that he knew more about the prints than 
she did ; that he was, in a small way, a collector ; and 
beneath encouragement, had several curious experi- 
ences to narrate, and a good deal of quiet enthusiasm 
to disclose. She could not tell him anything he did 
not know. But the knowledge had to be drawn from 
him ; he never owned to it unless directly questioned ; 
and she found herself more than once launching forth 
on a disquisition to which he was listening attentively, 
while she had yet an undercurrent of conviction that 
he was more conversant with the subject than she was 
herself. It ended in his promising to bring his port- 
folio under his arm, when he called at the Grange the 
next day. 

" Oh, Frederick has a perfect jackdaw's nest of his 
own," said Sybil, when Aline announced this after- 
wards; "he is always poking into old shops, and 
bearing off treasures which nobody else values very 
much, but which he gloats over in private; and I 
believe he spends hours among them, sorting and 
arranging." 

" Then he can't be quite such a " Aline broke 
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off short; then proceeded somewhat confusedly; "I 
thought he had no sense, no tastes, no pursuits." 

" I tell you what it is," said the old general, who 
was present — for they were bidding each other Good 
night in the hall, when the above took place, — "I tell 
you what it is, we all of us take Frederick too much at 
his own valuation. It's my opinion, that if from a boy 
he had been differently treated, and if any one had 
taken the pains to find out what he was good for, and 
set him to it, and kept him at it " — with increasing 
emphasis — " that something — mind you, I don't say 
very much, — but something might really have been 
made of Frederick." 

" Only ^ something,' after all, grandpapa ? " Aline 
ran upstairs merrily ; and when she reached her own 
room, she laughed still more. "Frederick shall, at 
least, keep me from being dull," she nodded ; " and 
what a comfort it will be to have some one to talk to, 
with whom one can be perfectly secure, and who would 
no more dream of falling in love with me, than I should 
with him." 

At the idea of Frederick in love, she laughed again, 
and Frederick would have joined in the laugh with all 
the pleasure in life. 



CHAPTEE VII 

HORACE CARET GOES TO HIS BARBER 

*^ To say the truth, had I been a woman, I should never have 
loved young fellows/' — Moliere. 

Mr. Horace Caret was packing his portmanteau 
to go down to his uncle's for another turn at pheasant 
shooting. Three weeks had elapsed since he was there 
last, and when pheasants were in the question, he 
rarely let a longer period elapse between his visits. 
" I suppose that impudent girl is still there," quoth 
he, to himself; and involuntarily he selected a better 
shirt and more fashionable studs than had found their 
way to the Careys' house before. After a moment's 
hesitation, he also made another amendment. He 
packed his evening suit. The " impudent girl " should 
not look at him again as she had looked before ; he 
had detected the covert scorn in Aline's eye. 

He then paused for another consideration. Should 
he astonish the party by springing upon them an ac- 
complishment they were in ignorance of his possess- 
ing ? He went to the next room, and fetched from off 
the piano a couple of new songs which had lately been 
added to his repertoire. 
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" I needn't sing, unless I like," he cogitated ; " but 
it can do no harm to have them amongst my things in 
case I am in the mood. The worst of it is, when once 
they know, they will always be worrying me to sing ; " 
and he frowned and put out his lip, debating the 
question. The temptation to take the wind out of 
Aline's sails, however, and to reduce her from the 
proud position of performer to that of listener — a 
listener, moreover, who would thus be taught that 
his own previous lack of applause proceeded from 
superior knowledge rather than from inferior under- 
standing — this temptation, we say, finally proved 
irresistible; and when the practical barrister rose 
from his knees, his preparations complete, he was 
prepared for triumph at all points. 

He also resolved to give himself a little longer holi- 
day than usual. He would take two days — two whole 
days and three nights at the Grange. It may be 
doubted whether he would have done this had his 
cousin Aline not been there. And finally he went 
out and paid a visit to his hairdresser in Bond Street. 
His hair was growing thin, and he had difficulty in 
covering a certain area on the top of his head. He 
was inclined to allow the hair to grow long and wispy, 
and to brush it carefully across the bald place. But 
he had been told by his friends, notably by a smart 
man at his club, whose opinion on such points was 
incontrovertible, that nothing looked worse than thin 
hair grown too long round the base of the poll, and 
artfully spread across the top. 
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" If you are losing your hair, lose it.^' His friend 
struck the ground with his stick to emphasize the 
decision. " Lose it like a man — and don't show your 
feelings to everybody. You can't help its going; it 
will go — especially with you fellows who have got to 
wear wigs and toppers. Your hair gets no chance, in 
doors or out. Well, all you can say is, ^ Devil take the 
hair!' and have it snipped as short as other people's. 
It mayn't add to your beauty, but it will at least be 
decent. Long, wandering hair all over the head is not 
decent — it's simply disgusting; " and the well-trimmed 
club-man went his way, and Horace Carey took his 
"words to heart. 

He could not help feeling a little vexed, however, as 
16 confronted himself in the barber's mirror, when the 
operation was over. The man had wanted to trim and 
pare with leniency; had hinted that gentlemen did 
not care to part with too much hair when it was not 
so thick as it once had been ; and suggested that he 
should at least leave a forelock, which could be 
brushed across "where the forehead seemed to grow 
rather high." 

But Mr. Carey was not to be caught by the delicate 
phrase. He called to mind a savage squint of Major 
Lefevre's small, bloodshot eyes directed towards the 
long lock hitherto carefully treasured for the very 
purpose now indicated, and hastily gave orders for 
its removal. 

As has been said, however, the sight of himself 
without it smote him with a pang. He looked smug, 
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and shorn, and older by some years — to his own vision 
— than he had done when he sat down in the barber's 
chair. In the alteration, his face itself seemed altered. 
There were divers red spots now apparent which he 
had not noticed before, — and his nose looked large 
and swelled. He had prided himself upon being a 
fine-looking man in the prime of life, — but he neither 
felt nor appeared fine-looking at the moment. He 
even fancied his neck bulged over the collar. 

"What a brute of a glass you have got here!" 
finally he cried, wheeling round with a frown. 

But the fretful accents met with no response from a 
careful attendant holding out hat and gloves. Antoine 
had heard the same complaint before. 

By next morning, however, the barrister's mood had 
improved. The day was fine and frosty; and he 
travelled luxuriously, smoking and reading, comfort- 
ably enwrapped, and with a few days' holiday before 
him. It was pleasant to note, moreover, that when 
he stepped out upon the platform of the small country 
station within a mile of his uncle's house, it was only 
half-past twelve o'clock, — for he had started betimes, 
intending to amuse himself with the ladies during the 
afternoon, and shoot on the following day. General 
Carey's dog-cart was in waiting, and his nephew drove 
up to the house, feeling that he should make raraer a 
good appearance, ruddy and cheerful after his jour- 
ney, and bringing in London papers to the party as- 
sembled awaiting his arrival. He would keep on his 
Jong travelling coat, which was new, and suited him. 
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With all things to his mind, Mr. Horace Carey could 
look genial and be agreeable enough. 

Accordingly, he entered the drawing-room with a 
smile — and immediately felt that the smile was 
wasted. Gertrude alone was present, and even Ger- 
trude only entered hastily by another door as he was 
announced. 

"Papa and Sybil have been out this morning," 
explained she, shaking hands; "but they will be in 
directly." 

"And Aline?" inquired Horace, as though the 
hatchet were to be buried, and Aline accepted gra- 
ciously as one of the home-party. 

"Aline will be in directly, too; she is having a 
morning's cub-hunting. It is the last day of the cub- 
hunting, and she was anxious not to lose it. I expect 
her and the Lawford girls every minute. Perhaps 
some others will look in too ; " and Gertrude walked 
to the window, which was open, and listened. 

" I did not know Aline could ride to hounds ? " 

" This is hardly riding to hounds, you know. There 
is no going across country ; they simply rout out the 
little foxes " 

" My dear Gertrude, I know what cub-hunting is." 
Horace put out his chin, superior to instruction. " Of 
coiirse it is not the same as fox-hunting proper. But 
still, I thought none of you ever did anything of the 
kind. I thought my uncle did not approve of it ? " 

" He used to take us to the meets, you know, Horace ; 
but we never cared to follow. Neither Syb nor I are 
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great riders, and we have not had horses for some 
time. But Frederick mounted Aline to-day,'' 

" Frederick ! " ejaculated he, with a frown. 

"Yes, Frederick; that is to say. Sir William — I 
mean one of the horses from Eook Hall. Aline has 
had the use of it lately ; we are such old friends, and 
Ally is fond of riding." 

" And fond of Frederick." 

" Oh dear, we are all fond of Frederick." Gertrude 
gave a little nervous laugh, and listened more eagerly 
than before for approaching sounds. " You must not 
suppose there is anything in that, Horace ; no one is 
thinking of such a thing. Ah, here they come," — 
with obvious relief. " I hear voices, don't you ? " 

" I hear a row of some sort." Horace listened gloom- 
ily by her side. The edge of his arrival had been taken 
off, and he, with his long coat and London papers, was 
now the person awaiting, not awaited ; he felt as though 
the tables had been turned upon him. 

"Why, they are on foot!" exclaimed Miss Carey, 
as two figures emerged from between the laurel hedges. 
"They must have walked back, and sent the horses 
home another way. How tall Ally looks in her riding- 
habit ! Nearly as tall as Frederick ; and yet I thought 
that he — Why, it is not Frederick at all ! " — sud- 
denly. "And the girl is — Who is it?" — to herself. 
Then, with sudden enlightenment, "Julia Lawford 
and one of the officers from the barracks. Come in, 
Julia," — stepping through the window. "Oh, Mr. 
Denny," — shaking hands with her companion. " We 
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heard you coming, and thought it was Ally and Fred- 
erick Walkinshaw. Frederick promised to look after 
Ally, as my father could not go to-day. Are they 
behind you, Julia ? " 

" A good way behind, I am afraid, Miss Carey. There 
is nothing to be frightened about, but Ally has had a 
little tiny bit of a fall; her horse put his foot in a 
rabbit-hole, and she toppled off, somehow, and is a little 
hurt about the neck and shoulders. But really it is 
nothing ; only we thought we had better walk on to let 
you know, in case you got a fright. I said I would 
^alk, and Mr. Denny would come with me,'' — glanc- 
ing complacently round. Mr. Denny, a small, harmless 
inan, looked as if he had done the right thing, and was 
prepared for acknowledgment. 

" But where is Ally ? " demanded Gertrude, stick- 
ing to the main point, and much perturbed in spirit. 
** Poor child ! I am glad it is no worse. Is she able 
to walk home ? " 

*^ Well, no," allowed Julia, " she is sitting shaking 
in a little cottage, and Marcella Cox with her. But 
it is all right. Miss Carey. We sent home to mamma 
to come off at once in the brougham ; and Frederick 
has gone to Book Hall for a doctor who is staying 
there. There never was such luck! This doctor is 
quite a swell; and Sir William had sent for him 
last night, and kept him there over to-day. Fred- 
erick flew off, and is to bring him here at once; 
and there is the brougham coming now," as the 
sound of wheels was heard on the carriage-drive. 
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" Doctor ! Brougham ! What a fuss ! And all be- 
cause they put a little fool on horseback who, a 
hundred to one, never rode anything but a donkey 
before ! " muttered Horace Carey in the background ; 
and he turned his back upon everybody, and pro- 
ceeded to disencumber himself of his coat and his 
papers, with an air that plainly said he had nothing 
to do with the contretemps and its attendant excite- 
ment. 

General Carey and his eldest daughter were now 
added to the group, and among them Aline was 
brought in amidst a hubbub of inquiries, condo- 
lences, and suggestions. 

She herself made light of the whole affair. " No, 
I am not going to be banished off to bed," she cried. 
" How do you do, cousin Horace ? Look what a fig- 
ure I cut!" — turning round to exhibit her mud- 
stained skirt. "Mrs. Lawford's carriage-cushions 
will be in a nice state after this, won't they? Oh, 
do all come into the dining-room. Why should we 
be standing about here as if some dreadful thing 
had happened ? And I am sure we are all starving 
for our luncheon. Come along, come along," — urg- 
ing back the party with laughing imperiousness ; 
then, as her eye took in the empty apartment, "I 
thought Frederick was here," cried she, looking 
round for explanation. 

"Frederick has gone to fetch a doctor," began 
some one. 

"For Mother Hubbard's dog," interposed Horace 
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Carey. Whereupon there was a general laugh, in 
which Aline herself joined gaily. She wo^ld ^ot 
hear of lying on the sofa and being waited upon. 
She treated the whole accident as though it were a 
jest; insisted on partaking of all the good things 
going; and saw off the extraneous members of the 
circle with thanks, and smiles, and cheerful as- 
surances. 

Then she turned, and fainted away upon the stair- 
case. 

"It is a perfectly straightforward fracture, you 
know," said the doctor, coming down from his 
patient an hour after. "She has broken her collar- 
bone, and will have to be careful for a week or 
two; but it is an everyday case. Your own medi- 
cal man must have half a dozen every season, in 
this hunting neighbourhood. He may as well see her 
to-morrow ; and, if you like, I'll look in and put the 
case in his hands. But I really don't think it is neces- 
sary. Ha ! Mr. Carey, how do you do ? " as his eye 
fell on a familiar figure in this strange environment. 
" I did not associate you with this part of the world, 
though I heard Sir William mention the name of 
* Carey.' Are you stopping here?" 

"Stopping with my uncle. General Carey. Dr. 
Thomycroft, sir," said Horace, presenting the new- 
comer with much politeness of manner. For the 
moment, he was the suave barrister of the Inner Tem- 
ple, not the kinsman and guest at the familiar country- 
house. 
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" Sorry to make your acquaintance under the present 
circumstances^ general, but my young patient will soon 
be herself again ; '' and the medical authority surveyed 
the group with the air of a benevolent deity. He was 
accustomed to being regarded with appealing eyes and 
breathless lips. " Nobody need be the least alarmed," 
he reiterated. " Keep her quiet, and feed her on slops; 
that is all I have to say. And now, Mr. Frederick, we 
must be off. By the way, you are going to shoot with 
us to-morrow, are you not ? I heard. Sir William say 
a party from this house was to join his guns ; " — turn- 
ing to Horace, who mutely passed on the query to 
his uncle. 

They were; it had been arranged between the 
gentlemen, and the hour and place of meeting being 
laid down on fresh lines, the party broke up. 

"Now, what on earth is he doing down here?" 
mused Horace Carey every now and then, as he had 
opportunity for musing, throughout the rest of the 
day. 



CHAPTER Vin 
"i can't beard lions" 

*^ I am one of those gentle ones that will use the devil himself 
with courtesy." — Shakespeabe. 

Horace was in the habit of putting such questions to 
himself. They were part of the daily work his brain 
had to do ; and as the result had been to place him in 
a very satisfactory position of life, and to lead him to 
hope that better things might yet be in store, he not 
infrequently wrought a little over time, as it were : that 
is to say, he endeavoured to solve problems when there 
was no particular need for doing so. Why an eminent 
medical man should not spend a few days at a quiet 
country seat, in the enjoyment of sport and hospitality, 
with no other motive than pleasurable recreation ; why, 
in short. Dr. Thornycroft should not have come down 
to Kook Hall precisely as he himself had done to the 
Grange, it would have been hard for him to say. Why 
he should take any possible interest in the doctor's 
other reasons — supposing he had other reasons — for 
the visit, harder still. Sir William Walkinshaw was 
nothing to him, neither was Dr. Thornycroft ; never- 
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theless the idle question kept coming and going at 
intervals, and finally begot something of a real curiosity . 
on the subject. 

By the following evening he had satisfied his curi- 
osity, and like many another in such a case, would as 
soon he had let it alone. 

For he had heard something which annoyed him; 
not keenly, because it was not worth being keen about -, 
but which, all the same, he would have preferred not 
to hear. What this was will appear by-and-by. 

The item, however, was the only drawback to a day" 
of much enjoyment. Horace had often secretly longed^ 
to shoot the adjoining coverts of Rook Hall, but hinta 
had been thrown away upon his uncle, for reasons 
previously narrated. Nothing would have induced 
General Carey to put forward his nephew's claims. 
He would give Horace the best he had ; he would even 
mention casually that Horace was a good shot; but 
more than that he would not do; and hitherto that 
had not been sufficient for Sir William. From never 
having personally been introduced to Sir William, the 
barrister had never taken a tangible shape in that 
gentleman's eyes. He knew that General Carey had 
a relation who often came down on flying visits, and 
on whose account his old neighbour would occasionally 
decline to join his own party ; but to have included a 
stranger in it would have put him out of his groove ; 
so that it was only now, on being forcibly ejected from 
this groove by the prospective addition of Dr. Thorny- 
croft to his guns, that he had said that morning, in 
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reply to the general's " I am expecting my nephew to- 
* day," " Then bring him with you to-morrow.'' 

So much accomplished, however, the rest, in so far 
as Horace was concerned, was easy. So well did he 
play his part, so admirably did he adapt himself to 
tlie humours of his host, and so liberally did he dis- 
pense his favours among Sir William's keepers, that 
one and all were eager to have him come again, and 
ie felt that he had at last established a footing in a 
most desirable, but hitherto unattainable, quarter. 

It was this which made Dr. Thornycroft's confiden- 
tial communication, wormed out of the doctor as the 
two took their leisurely way home, apart from the 
rest, a trifle annoying. 

"Heart affected, eh? I thought he seemed a bit 
puffy going uphill," observed the barrister, wiping his 
own brow ; for the day was warm, and they had been 
many hours afoot. " Oh, of course I won't repeat it. 
But how common that sort of thing is nowadays ; " 
and he proceeded to give instances and draw deduc- 
tions. 

When by himself he felt, as we have said, a twinge 
of annoyance. 

The communication of course might come to mean 
nothing. Thornycroft had said that Sir William might 
Hve for twenty years or more, and die of something 
else in the end ; but, on the other hand, there was a 
distinct complaint, which might develop rapidly, and 
prove fatal without any previous warning. This would 
be a provoking thing to happen. Two days ago it 
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would have had no iota of interest for him, but now 
he felt all the ill-luck of hearing it, just when elated 
by the prospect of many a pleasant day among Sir 
William's coverts, to be followed, possibly, by nights 
spent beneath his roof. 

He knew how to get on with men like Sir William 
Walkinshaw. Sir William appreciated him. He had 
been treated well, both as a guest and as a shot, 
throughout the day. Sir William had listened to his 
anecdotes, and laughed at his jokes. 

When he went downstairs, he spoke more warmly 
of his day's entertainer than he had ever been heai'd 
to speak of any one before. Really Sir William was 
a capital fellow : so genial, so cordial. His uncle and 
cousins glanced at each other. They would not have 
called their old neighbour precisely " genial." 

"As for your friend," proceeded Horace, in great 
good humour, " I dare say he's hot such a bad fellow 
after all. I may have been a little hard on him the 
last time I was here. He's a harmless chap enough, 
I dare say. Of course a perfect noodle as compared 
with his brother." 

" Not such a noodie as you think." General Carey 
looked both amused and nettled. " I have known many 
stupider men than Frederick." 

" My dear sir ! " Horace put down his sherry, and 
turned his eye-glass upon his uncle with feigned 
remonstrance. 

" Frederick has never been daue justice to, and he 
does no justice to himself. But it's no business of 
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mine/' the speaker broke off short, dismissing the sub- 
ject. He particularly disliked discussing his neigh- 
bours with his nephew Horace. 

Before dinner was over, a note was handed in from 
Sir William Walkinshaw, begging to know if Mr. Carey- 
were remaining over the week, as he was preparing 
another shooting-party, and would include him in it 
with much pleasure. 

Horace could not stay; but the invitation had its 
effect in clearing his brow, which had begun to cloud. 
He had been set right, and that by a person he despised. 
This was more than his temper could brook. 

The politeness of Sir William, however, so effectu- 
ally restored his good humour, that before joining the 
ladies after dinner, he went upstairs, and presently 
appeared in the drawing-room with a roll of music in 
his hand. 

"Who is that singing?" inquired Aline, catching 
the sounds from her bed. " Open the door, and let me 
listen." Her bedroom was on the first landing, well 
within hearing of what went on below. " It must be 
Horace," she murmured ; " he has a fine voice. And 
we never asked him to sing ! But no one ever told me 
he could sing ! Anyhow, that's him." 

And the next thing was that a footman, with stealthy 
tread, approached the sofa on which Miss Carey sat, 
and she bent her head in response to a murmured 
appeal. As the man went out, he carefully left the * 
door ajar. 

"Ally has sent down to ask if the door may be 
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opened," explained Sybil, looking round. "She can 
hear the singing quite well, if it is." 

" Much flattered, I am sure," said Horace, with a 
flourish. 

Then he sang again ; and presently there came another 
request from Aline's room. She was sure he could 
sing a favourite tenor song — one of the songs of the 
day ; and if he had not brought it, he would find it 
in her portfolio. He did ; and found written on it a 
man's name — " Leonard Mortimer." 

Before singing, he extracted from Aline's aunts all 
they knew about Leonard Mortimer. And so he was 
asked to sing Leonard Mortimer's song? Oh, indeed! 

And he sang it better than Leonard did ; and Aline, 
from her retreat, was quick to recognize this. She sent 
down her thanks, warmly expressed. She begged that 
her cousin Horace would go out into the hall, that she 
might call down to him something she wanted to say. 
Horace obeyed with alacrity. 

When he came back, he told the others that he knew 
how it would be — he should have no peace now. 
That little grasping minx upstairs had made him 
promise to bring down duets, and all sorts of things. 
But in the " grasping minx " there was none of the 
bitterness with which the speaker had- been wont to 
refer to the « impudent girl." 

The following evening he sang again, and himself 
saw to it that all doors were opened, and with his own 
hands altered the position of a large antique screen 
which he fancied might partially obstruct the sounds. 
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At the close, he had another conversation with the 
invalid ; and they could be heard chatting in friendly 
fashion for some minutes after the musical arrange- 
ments had been disposed of. 

" I suppose she will be downstairs in about a fort- 
night ? " said Horace, re-entering presently. 

" Before then, I hope ; she " 

But he cut the speaker short. 

" That will do ; it's about as soon as I can get down 
here again." 

" Oh, really? Ah, yes — I suppose it is," ejaculated 
poor Sybil, in some dismay. 

After his present prolonged stay, she had thought 
— she had really thought he would not be able to 
spare them another visit for at least a month. 

And a month it proved to be. Legal business has 
its floods and ebbs, like other things, and, " taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune ; " which latter consider- 
ation consoled our barrister under the disappointment 
of having to refuse more than one agreeable proposi- 
tion, as well as to deny himself a speedy return to 
Cheshire. He could not neglect his work, but he 
found time to despatch various communications to 
the Grange. 

First, it was a book for Aline ; then a note, and the 
programme of an amateor concert in which he had 
taken a part ; next, he most needs take pen in hand 
merely to express his plea.«rare at heariri$( i^hf^ wa« 
downstairs, and his restdinf^m to do anytbir>^ in hm 
power to beguile the tedium of hf:r ye/rovery. 
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Aline, nothing loth, took advantage of the hand- 
some offer; was very willing to have magazines and 
illustrated papers sent down, and highly amused that 
so important a personage as the great Mr. Horace 
Carey should be thus at her beck and call. 

She told Frederick about it. Frederick looked in 
every day. 

" I believe the Careys are trying, after all, to get 
Frederick Walkinshaw for that niece of theirs," sai^ 
Mrs. Lawford, addressing two of her daughters. 

" Oh, mamma ! Old Freddy ! " cried Lydia. 

« Old Freddy ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! " echoed her sister- 

" It's all very well to say ' Old Freddy,' " retorfc^^ 
Mrs. Lawford, with some asperity ; " you can make a^^^J 
name sound ridiculous by putting ^ old ' before it. 'f:^^ 
is a very good-looking fellow." 

" Mamma ! Good-looking ! " cried one. 

" He has no moustache ! " added the other. 

"That's sheer nonsense," their mother frowns ^• 
"I know what you mean by that — Captain Merival^ 
and Mr. Denny. They are the meaning of your call- 
ing Frederick Walkinshaw * Old Freddy,' and denying 
him good looks because he has no moustache." 

" He is well enough," said Lydia, " if you think of 
him as an old young man ; but I think it's too bad to 
put him down to Aline Carey. Aline is only my age, 
and Freddy is nearly forty." 

" And yet he is just like a great boy," assented her 
sister. "He was playing football with the village 
team yesterday, and laughing and shouting just like 
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them. Wlien I talk to him, I never know whether I 
am talking to an old man or a boy." 

" Because he doesn't flirt with you," said Mrs. Law- 
ford, promptly. 

"Well, perhaps," owned Julia, laughing. "One 
doesn't want to be talked to seriously, and Freddy 
can be as serious as a judge when he likes. And 
though he pretends he never reads. Aline says he can 
repeat whole pages of Shakespeare." 

" Ah ! Aline has found that out, has she ? " Mrs. 
Lawford looked very wide-awake. "Trust her for 
that. It's the quiet sow " 

" You don't call Aline ' quiet,' mamma ? " 

" Compared with you girls, I do. And so Frederick 
has been quoting Shakespeare ? Well, I never thought 
Frederick was such a fool as he looked" — uncon- 
sciously adopting the phrase already used by Mrs. 
Blunt. " But I did not know he had got to Shake- 
speare " — as though that settled the point. " Depend 
upon it, the Careys are trying to get him for Aline," 
she concluded. 

And perhaps if Lyddy and Julia had found their 
way into the Careys' drawing-room the same after- 
noon, they might not have scouted the idea as they 
did. 

Aline lay on the sofa, and Frederick sat near. No 
one else was present. The two had been playing a 
game, one of those easy games invented to while away 
the tedium of convalescence; but they had pushed 
aside the board, and the gravity of their counte- 
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nances, and the low tones of their voices, gave evi- 
dence that the conversation was not precisely an 
ordinary one. 

The light was almost gone, and only the red glow 
of the fire made the face of the one visible to the 
other. 

"I don't think any one should ever say it is too 
late," said Aline. 

"I can't help saying so when it is," rejoined he. 

" You see, if I had begun twenty years ago ! 

But no one ever seemed to expect anything of me 
then." 

" Did you ever expect anything of yourself ? " 

Frederick considered. "No, I don't think I ever 
did," he answered truthfully. 

"And have you been content to go on "from that 
time to this without trying to do. aafiy thing, or be any- 
thing ? You know, of course, I am only taking what 
you say of yourself," Aline broke off, apologetically. 
" I can't believe that you are as bad as you make out. 

But if you will have it so ?" She nervously 

picked the leaves from the blossom in her hand. 

" I don't want to make myself out bad," said Fred- 
erick, with a frankly deprecating smile. "The truth 
is, I never thought about it till that cousin of yours 
gave it me hot that day, you know," — nodding; "and 
then I only thought he was a rude kind of fellow, and 
I was sorry for the girls — for Sybil and Gertrude. 
Oh, I see, you don't think of them as * girls/i' 

"You are quick enough to see that," said she, turn- 
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ing briskly on him, " and I am sure I did not mean 
to betray myself. Now, how did you not see that my 
cousin was making fun of you ? He would never have 
dared to draw you on, and then turn you into ridicule, 
^^ you had stood up to him properly ; you should have 

Warded the lion " 

^^Bntlcan't beard lions," pleaded poor Frederick, 

^th a wistful look which was provoking enough, and 

y^^ had in it a touch of pathos. The big, handsome 

bellow shrank from contact with ruder natures, as 

^^^Ugh he had been some helpless child. 



CHAPTEE IX 

FBEDEBICK HAS AN IDEA 

<*As to reforming, VU make no promises; and that I take 
to be a proof that I intend to set about iV^ — Shebidan. 

Frederick had an idea. He was going to reform 
his life. The idea came to him in a vast hurry, but 
although it was the inspiration of the moment, it was 
the outcome of more than one uneasy hour and fits of 
mental trouble. 

These generally came on after a talk with Aline, and 
they were wont to vanish before he met his mentor 
again. They would disappear after a healthy night's 
rest. He would rise the following morning a giant 
refreshed, and his joyous whistle would be heard as 
usual, while the business of tubbing and dressing was 
going on. When he ran downstairs to breakfast, he 
would be the same Frederick as ever, and would hasten 
off to stable and kennel with the light step and brisk 
greeting that all knew so well. But at night he would 
not infrequently be seen slowly traversing the lanes 
on his homeward route : with a slack rein, if on horse- 
back ; or with an uncertain, dragging tread, if on foot. 

04 
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William never took notice of such things, or he 
might have thought his brother was in love ; as it was, 
he merely found a certain improvement at the dinner- 
table. Instead of having always to listen to Frederick, 
Mrhich was amusing enough, but occasionally monoto- 
nous, he had now an opportunity of hearing his own 
"v-oice. Frederick would be silent throughout an en- 
tire course, or would even put a question or two, and 
assume a profoundly attentive air when receiving the 
ireply. If the reply were discursive — if the speaker, 
teneath such unusual encouragement, expanded and 
^warmed towards his theme — it is true that he could 
not feel quite sure of his auditor's continued atten- 
tion ; still, it was something to hear himself talk ; and 
lie rather approved of the innovation, without troub- 
ling himself to inquire whether there were anything 
in it deserving of further recognition. , 

If Frederick were growing more sensible, perhaps 
it would be a good thing ; but he had accepted Fred- 
erick as lie was, for so many years, that he hardly 
knew whether he would care for a change, and, in 
short, gave the matter no serious consideration. 

Frederick, on his part, felt that William was obtuse. 
He was sure that he was very much in earnest, and 
would sigh and look meaningly across the table, and 
wonder how any one could be so insensate ? He would 
have liked to be asked what was the matter, and to 
have replied " Nothing," and sighed again. He had a 
secret which he would not have communicated ; but it 
would have pleased him to shake his head and own 
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as much. That secret was the understanding between 
him and Aline Carey. 

But the understanding only amounted to this : that 
she spoke to him as no one had ever spoken before, 
and that he experienced a confused sense of joy and 
pain beneath the lash of her tongue. The lash was 
always administered in private, and so subtly and 
delicately that even while smarting from the wound 
he would have no sense of humiliation, and would 
muse almost fondly over the recollection. N^ay, he 
would look forward with actual eagerness to the twi- 
light hour, when he might hope, if luck were with 
him, to obtain the coveted look and frown which his 
carefully prepared admissions or confessions never 
failed to elicit ; which at once soothed and stimulated, 
and sent him away in a tumult of new sensations. 

He did not always obtain his wish. Indeed, he was 
as often balked of it as not. Others would be present ; 
and when that was the case. Aline would be friendly 
and cheerful as they, prattle as unconcernedly as any 
one, and be rather more polite and ceremonious than 
her aunts. 

She had desired him to call her " Aline," or rather 
had directed Sybil to make the suggestion ; and Sybil 
had approved, for obvious reasons. 

" To call you by your names, and me not," said Ally, 
"puts me in an absurd position, doesn't it? Fred- 
erick does it very well. He slips out of calling me 
anything whenever he can, but he can't go ' you, you- 
ing ' on for ever ; and when it came out yesterday that 
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lie had been addressing me, and I not hearing — and 
then he had to say * Miss Carey ' with a red face, — it 
"was so uncomfortable, that it simply must not happen 
again. Tell him at once, auntie — openly and before 
Tis all — to call me * Aline,' and be done with it." 

" And shall you say * Frederick ' ? " inquired her 
aunt. 

" That's different ; I needn't say anything. There's 
mo other Mr. Walkinshaw about. But I don't want 

^Frederick to think of me " Then she laughed and 

l)lushed. "If I am only ^ Aline,' you know, I shall be 
"to him the same as you and aimt Gertrude." 

"And — and you don't wish ever to be anything 
else ? " 

Aline looked fixedly at the speaker. "No, I do 
not," she said. 

"If that is how she feels about it, we must take 
care not to leave them so much alone as we have been 
doing," the sisters agreed in private afterwards. 

At first they had not thought anything of finding 
their old, easy-going neighbour, on a low chair beside 
the sofa comer day after day, when they came in from 
walking or driving. It was so like Frederick to pay 
daily visits to an invalid. It was something for him 
to do ; an object for a walk ; letting alone that his 
kind heart always led him to find out sick folks in any 
rank of life. Did he not go to sit with old Farmer 
Dale every Simday afternoon ? And if man, woman, 
or child on the place were ailing, did not the rector 
invariably let Frederick know ? Frederick, at ordi- 
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nary times, took the Grange on his way once or twice 
a week, unless he were very much engaged elsewhere. 
And what, then, more natural than he should feel 
doubly bound by the ties of friendship under existing 
circumstances ? 

He was not a very great sportsman. He rarely 
joined the hunt above once, or at most twice a week. 
He would not shoot oftener, and even when shooting 
or hunting, he would be turning homeward towards 
dusk, and the Careys' house lay on his direct route. 

There was nothing, therefore, to surprise any one in 
the regularity of his present visits. He had a dull 
home, and was of a sociable nature. For. some time 
this explanation sufB.ced. 

But there had come a day on which the Miss Careys 
looked at each other in a flutter of excitement and 
consternation. They had hardly been able to say 
why, but had alike felt there was something in the 
air. 

The drawing-room door was standing open; yet 
there had not been a sound audible from within as they 
entered the ante-room, and stood for a few minutes 
taking off their gloves, and laying down their parcels, 
— for they had been shopping in the town. Frederick 
had not been encountered anywhere, and they were 
quite prepared to find him in their own house await- 
ing their return, and rather disappointed by its blank- 
ness and silence, in consequence. 

"Aline has not come down yet, I suppose?" said 
Gertrude ; and she walked in at the open door, expect- 
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ing, as we have said, to find an empty room. She 
found Aline and Frederick, both sitting mute. 

" I should never have thought anything of it, if it 
had not been for his face," she confided to her sister 
afterwards ; " but he had such a timid, downcast look, 
and seemed so absent-minded all the rest of the time 
he was there, that I felt What if it should be ? " 
And Sybil felt the same. 

It was after this that Frederick had to work hard 
dPor his opportunities. Aline's decision, and a certain 
-quiet maidenliness with which she made it, settled the 
matter, according to her aunts' notions. " She is still 
"thinking of Leonard Mortimer," they said ; and thence- 
forth one or other was invariably to be found bearing 
her niece company when Frederick Walkinshaw called. 
He had to do without the admonitions of his fair 
confessor, and they had created in him a craving. 

It was at this point that the idea already adverted 
to was born in Frederick's mind ; and the next thing 
was to carry it out. He could very well have gone 
as he was, pursuing his easy course, making his con- 
fessions, and doing penance every evening, and start- 
ing afresh every morning — if only he had been let 
alone. But this pleasant state of things had been 
nipped in the bud, to his grievous discontent; and, 
deprived of the sweet and bitter counsels which had 
come to mean so much, he dwelt on them with increas- 
ing tenderness, and they took a new shape in his eyes. 

" By Jove, I'll do it ! " exclaimed he. " I'll begin 
to-morrow, and — and get up early." 
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So resolute was he to get up early that he consulted 
his watch twice in the night, and again at seven o'clock 
in the morning. 

The dawn had not yet broken — for it was the 
darkest month in the year — and he had to hunt about 
for the matchbox and light a candle, — but he resolved 
not to wait another minute, nor run the risk of falling 
asleep again. No, he would get up without being 
called, and sally forth into the adjoining bath-room. 
He was too much in earnest to be drowsy, and it 
seemed to him that he had made a mighty effort at 
comparatively little cost. "I shall tell her I have 
begun early rising," he thought with satisfaction, 
and plunged headlong into his bath. 

Usually his valet prepared the bath ; but this and 
all other arrangements Frederick now performed for 
himself with infinite complacency. How easy it ail 
was ! How jolly the sunrise from the windows ! If 
people only knew how much they missed by habits of 
laziness ! He would tell them. 

There was William ; William would snore for another 
hour ! He would tell William that he thought it a 
great mistake to lie in bed so long in the morning. 
He would tell his own man, James, to call him 
regularly at seven o'clock in the future. He was 
ready to call himself, in the projected Spartan severity 
of this new life — but at the moment he discovered a 
nuisance : there was no hot water for shaving. What 
should he do for hot water ? He looked round dole- 
fully. James would not bring even his early cup of 
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tea for another hour — or three-quarters of an hour. 
And how to get at James ? He had an instinct that 
James was still snoring, like Sir William ; and though 
faint sounds were now audible throughout the house, 
he could not bring himself to ring the bell which 
would strike consternation to the breasts of house- 
maids and kitchenmaids. 

"I must come back to my room and shave pres- 
ently," was the only conclusion he could arrive at, 
after sitting fully dressed for some time, lost in medi- 
tation. " I can't sit here for ever, wasting' my time. 
It is a quarter to eight o'clock," — taking out his 
watch again and making it repeat the last hour. 
Frederick was fond of his watch — his grandfather's 
watch, left him by will ; and whenever he looked at 
it, he nearly always made it chime ; he had a boyish 
pleasure in the bell-like tones. 

"A quarter to eight," he now repeated. "If it had 
been summer, I could have gone for a walk ; but it is 
rather dark and cold for going out-of-doors before break- 
fast just now." Still, he opened the window, and let 
in a blast of raw, misty air. "Very healthy, I'm 
sure ; " but Frederick shivered a little as he* left the 
room. "I wish I had told that fellow to bring my 
tea," he muttered, missing the luxury more than he 
would have believed possible. 

Servants were about, who stared as he passed down- 
stairs, trying to look as though he were coming down 
at an ordinary time, in an ordinary manner. He felt 
their amazement, and somewhat hurriedly took refuge 
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in a distant apartment, once termed the musio-room, 
but now seldom in use. 

Frederick could play a little on the piano, and was 
rather fond pf jingling away on a small instrument in 
his own den, where he could rattle off waltzes and 
nigger melodies, either when alone, or in the company 
of his own inmates. He had an instinct, however, 
that this snug apartment would now be occupied in 
preparation for the day, and that the music-room 
would alone be free for his operations. 

It was; but it looked disconsolate, and felt cold. 
Not to be daunted, however, he bustled about, found 
some antique portfolios, which had once belonged to 
the ladies of a former generation, and seated himself 
on the music-stool. 

" What ever is he up to now ? " said one to another, 
as the unwonted sounds stole along gallery and cor- 
ridor. 

Half an hour was thus dragged through. Then 
there came an improvement. The attentive James 
appeared with a tea-tray, and suggested that he should 
light a fire ? Frederick would not have the fire, but 
somewhat dismally inquired if he could now have hot 
water for shaving ; and trotted back to his own room 
again. 

Shaving concluded, he again consulted his watch. 
It wanted still half an hour until the first gong should 
sound. Perhaps his own little sanctuary would now 
be ready, and, if so, there were plenty of things he 
could do in there. He opened the door, and hastily 
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shut it again. A young servant turned round and 
stared at him, broom in hand, and her speechless gaze 
informed him that he was de trop. He could, how- 
ever, get a book from the library, and ensconce him- 
self by the dining-room fire, which, by this time, would 
surely be blazing up in the usually well-warmed apart- 
ment. The fire always looked as if it had been 
burning all night what time he made his wonted 
appearance at the breakfast-table. 

Having selected his book, and stumbled across 
several domestics, who anew eyed him askance, with 
looks that plainly demanded the meaning of it all, 
he entered the dining-room, — and sure enough there 
was a fire, and he could at least hope that ere long its 
warmth would penetrate the chilly atmosphere. He 
could, at any rate, close the windows, through which 
a stream of cold air was pouring, and draw round 
a huge armchair, put his feet on the brass fender, 
and enjoy a quiet half-hour's reading, in spite of the 
coming and going of footsteps and the laying of the 
breakfast cloth. 

But the only thing that he really enjoyed was the 
thought that he was going to tell Aline about it all. 

When the clock struck nine, and the punctual Will- 
iam appeared almost ere the gong had ceased to roll 
a summons, Frederick had forgotten to mention the 
sunrise ; nor did he, in response to his brother's 
astonishment, say anything about the purposes which 
had been big within his breast when first he woke. 

" Did not sleep very well last night," he explained 
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instead. "Thought I'd get up early and read a bit 
before breakfast" 

" Was it you playing in the music-room ? '' inquired 
his brother. 

" Did you hear me ? Oh — I — yes, I was turning 
over some old things." 

"You must have been about since break of day. 
Sorry you couldn't sleep. Breakfast will put you 
to rights, I dare say." Sir William was not of an 
inquisitive disposition. 

Breakfast, however, did not put Frederick altogether 
to rights. Presently he had a headache, and a cer- 
tain odd, unnatural feeling clung to him the remainder 
of the day. It was the coldest day they had had for 
long, and, in fact, the young man could not have 
chosen a worse for his new departure. He had cauglib 
a chill from going about in cold draughts, to which 
he was unaccustomed; and by four o'clock, when, 
true to his intentions, he appeared at the Grange, 
every one told him he looked ill; and as one afterr 
another took stock of his somewhat pale and woe- 
begone countenance, each severally demanded what; 
was the matter, but received no clear explanation. 
"For, after all," thought Frederick, "early rising 
does not agree with every one's constitution." 



CHAPTER X 

" MY POOR SHALLOW-PATED BROTHER " 

** It troubles me to see so loyal a lover have the heart of an 
emperor, and yet scarce the brains of a cobbler." — Moliebe. 

" Oh no, my dear fellow ; I really don't think you 
can give me any assistance." Sir William addressed 
his brother kindly, but there was no hesitation about 
the manner of his reply, and he did not even look at 
Frederick as he made it. 

Frederick, having failed in his first experiment, 
was now trying a second. 

"I know I'm not much good,'' he said, humbly; 
" but still, if you could explain " 

" Explaining wouldn't teach you ; and it would take 
all my time to put you in possession of the facts. Oh, 
it is only a temporary worry ; and if Mr. Craigie had 
not been laid up " 

"That's it," said Frederick, eagerly. "That's ex- 
actly what she said — I mean what we were talking 
about" — in some confusion. "I was telling the 
Careys how annoying it was for you Mr. Craigie's 
being ill, just when you were particularly in need 
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of him; and they thought — they wondered — they 
suggested " 

"That you should take his place ? " said Sir William, 
with something of a dry smile. But the sarcasm, if 
any were intended, was lost upon his auditor. 

"No, rather not!" responded Frederick, heartily. 
"Take his place?" — with a frank laugh. "That's 
a good one ! But, you see," his expression sobering, 
" without taking any one's place. Aline thought " 

" Aline ? What * Aline ' ? Oh, you mean the 
Careys' niece — James Carey's daughter ? " 

"Yes, of course. Don't you know Aline? She 
has been there since the beginning of October ; " and 
Frederick looked aggrieved. 

"I had forgotten. I don't see as much of the 
Careys as you do. Well, what were we talking 
about ? " — pausing to consider. 

" About my giving you a help in your work. Aline 
thinks " 

" Oh, it is ' Aline ' who thinks ? " 

" She's been talking to me a lot lately," said Fred- 
erick, " about my being such an idle, useless fellow, 
and no good to anybody, and — and that sort of 
thing," with perfect simplicity and straightforward- 
ness. " She's a nice girl ; and I don't mind getting 
blown up by her. She doesn't do it rudely. But 

she makes one feel " Then he paused; he was 

not exactly sure what he had been made to 
feel. 

"Is this girl setting her cap at you, Frederick?" 
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Sir William put a very plain question in a manner as 
plain. There was a moment's silence, and then — 

" I wish she were/' said Frederick, and turned and 
looked out of the window. 

Sir William came up and stood behind his brother. 
" I had no idea there was anything of this sort going 
on,'' he said. 

"There is nothing. Did I not say I wish there 
were ? " 

" A young lady does not usually interest herself in 
' blowing up ' a gentleman, and putting ideas into his 
head, supposed to be for his own improvement, unless 
she has some personal feeling in the matter. You 
may not have found it out for yourself; you are a 
modest fellow, and I doubt if it would ever occur to 
you to think yourself an eligible husband for any 
woman. No need to disclaim," — laying a large, 
gentle hand on his brother's shoulder to prevent reply. 
" I say you are a modest fellow, and the last man in 
the world to imagine a girl in love with you. But^ 
tell me now, candidly, have you any reason to suppose 
that this young Miss Carey is not?" Sir William 
had never brought himself to say " Aline." 

" Very good reason," said Frederick, quietly. " There 
is — there is another fellow." 

'^ Oh ! " and Sir William's hand fell off ; " then I 
don't see what business she has with your reforma- 
tion," he proceeded with some asperity. "If " 

and he mused a minute. " I should not have objected," 
he murmured. " The Careys are a good family ; they 
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have always had a fair position in the county ; and 
James Carey is making his mark in his profession. 
They know us and our ways. I had as soon be con- 
nected with them as with any people I know. If you 

were thinking of getting married ? But why did 

you not speak to me ? " he broke off suddenly. 

" I never gave it a thought," said Frederick. Then 
he passed his hand across his eyes. The thought 
had come to him — if " thought " it were. He had 
certainly never gone in search of it. Even now he 
scarcely recognized the unwonted emotions of the 
past few weeks under the shape presented by his 
brother. " I never thought about it," he repeated. 

"You must have thought about something." Sir 
William grew impatient. 

" How, about something ? " 

" It appears you have been going and coming to the 
Careys' house, and talking, as I gather, intimately and 
familiarly with them on very personal matters " 

" Oh, I didn't talk with Sybil and Gertrude." 

Sir William could scarce forbear a smile. "You 
took your curtain lectures from the young lady in 
private ? " 

" It wouldn't have done for her to be lecturing me 
in public. She would not have been so — so disre- 
spectful." Frederick shook his head decidedly. " I 
tell you, she's a very nice girl, and she wouldn't have 
dreamed of such a thing. But you see, I'm new to 
her, and she hasn't taken me for granted as the rest 
of you have. You all think me a stupid ass — and so •' 
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I am — but Aline seems to think that something could be 
made of me, and she has been trying to stir me up a bit." 

" She has ? " Sir William eyed the speaker keenly. 
" For how long ? " 

" For how long ? I don't exactly remember. Almost 
from the first, I think. It began — but it doesn't 
matter. We've been talking about it a good while 
now, and I have said every day to myself that I 
would begin sometime ; and yesterday I said to her — 
or she said to me — that if I were to speak to you, 
perhaps you could put me in the way of — of being 
different. I can't do things by myself, you know — 
that is to say, things that I am not accustomed to; 
but if some one will take me in hand " 

" And why the deuce can't she take you in hand, 
then ? " Sir William frowned irritably. He seldom 
let fall a strong expression, but the present one es- 
caped before he knew. " It is all very well for Miss 
Aline to take an interest in your education, and hand 
you over to me to proceed with it ; but I don't under- 
stand that kind of interest. I know as well as she 
does — we all know that if you choose to exert your- 
self — that is to say " 

" I canH exert myself," said Frederick, slowly. " I 
tried. You know that day I got up early ? Well, I 
meant to begin then. And there was another day 
when I went to Mr. Blunt, and asked him what he 
could give me to do — and it came to nothing. And 
now I've come to you — and you don't want me either. 
Every one turns me off," — bitterly ; " and so, I sup- 
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pose, I must just drift along the old way ; " and he 
turned his head aside, and swallowed something in 
his throat. 

" Look here, Frederick." It was not for some min- 
utes that Sir William spoke. " I had no notion that 
you felt like this ; and I wish I knew — I can't think 
all at once, but I should like to be at the bottom of it. 
It is such a strange idea to me, that you should be 
dissatisfied, and brooding over things in secret, that I 
must have time to think things out. First of all, are 
you sure, absolutely sure, that Miss Aline Carey has 
no ulterior motive — I mean " — hastily correcting the 
expression — " that she has not any more tender feel- 
ing for you than she allows to appear ? " 

" I am quite sure," said Frederick, and his voice 
shook a little. 

" And you ? " said Sir William. 

There was a long pause. Frederick looked straight 
in front of him with sightless eyes. Without a word 
the elder brother turned and left the room. 

" It might have been the making of him," he mut- 
tered as he went. 

All that day, as he busied himself in straightening 
out the tangled skeins of affairs which had got some- 
what into disorder through the sudden collapse of his 
steward. Sir William Walkinshaw was conscious of a 
presence in the background of his thoughts, which 
would demand an audience later on. He could put 
off the moment, but it was bound to come ; and come 
it did, sooner than he expected. 
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He was hurrying home, tired but relieved in mind, 
since matters had not gone so absolutely wrong as he 
had anticipated in various directions, — when he was 
aware of two figures emerging into view on the nar- 
row field-path, by which he was taking a short cut 
into his own domain. A minute sooner, and the 
young ladies, whom he instantly detected to be the 
two elder Miss Lawf ords, would have turned off down 
the opposite lane ; but he could not now avoid a meet- 
ing for which he was never particularly anxious. 
Frederick would have hailed it as a piece of luck that 
he had not turned at the stile ; but Sir William had 
no small talk at command, wherewith to make the 
most of such haphazard encounters. He could think 
of nothing better than to exclaim, with as much bon- 
homie as he could throw into his voice, " And how do 
you do? Your mother very well?" — punctiliously 
taking off his right glove before shaking hands, for 
Sir William was old-fashioned and courteous, and 
always lifted his hat when halting to address a 
woman. 

Lydia and Julia, on their part, were almost equally 
at a loss. They could have rattled off half a dozen 
nothings if it had been Captain Merivale, or Mr. 
Denny, or even Frederick Walkinshaw, who had thus 
romantically been met in the gloaming; but they 
simply stood and giggled in front of Sir William. 

" Has Frederick been your way to-day ? " inquired 
the baronet, feeling that an easy observation was ex- 
pected of him. 
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" He has not been near us for ages," retorted Miss 
Lawf ord, with a fresh laugh ; then she turned to her 
sister : " He goes somewhere else, doesn't he, Judy ? " 

"Somewhere else? Oh " Sir William paused. 

He had no intention of asking where ; indeed, he had 
no curiosity to know. 

" He goes to the CareysV nodded Julia Lawf ord, 
however. " You will find him there, if you want him. 
Sir William." 

And Sir William immediately understood the covert 
insinuation. 

" Ah — indeed ; to the Careys'. Yes, I suppose so. 
Well, I mustn't detain you, young ladies ; it is grow- 
ing dark, and your mother will want you home. 
Good-bye — Good-bye " — bringing the interview to a 
close ere it could have been said to be well begun ; 
and with divers nervous inclinations, the baronet was 
once more upon the road. 

He had not been so obtuse as he seemed. Directly 
he was alone, he felt he had heard something which 
brought him once more face to face with his morning's 
perplexity. It appeared that all the world — his 
world — knew about Frederick. It was clear that the 
two silly girls, from whom he had just parted, who 
had smirked intelligently to each other over their 
communication, had taken it for granted that they 
were saying nothing amiss, and were fully prepared 
to have enlarged, had opportunity been afforded 
them. Evidently they did not know of any engage- 
ment or semi-engagement which stood in the way of 
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his brother's wishes. Was it possible Frederick had 
been mistaken ? 

All at once Sir William came to a determination. 
He was about to pass the Careys' lodge gates. He 
would turn in and call upon his old neighbours ; 
something might turn up to aid him in his dilemma, 
some clue be afforded for his guidance ; at all events 
— well, at all events he should see the young lady ; 
and a desire thus to see Aline, if nothing more, took 
hold upon him with a force that surprised himself. 

"It is no ordinary girl who could have brought 
Frederick to that," he murmured, thinking of Fred- 
erick's dumb gaze into space. 

The ladies were at home, and apparently a traveller 
had just arrived, for a portmanteau and gun-case were 
in the hall as Sir William passed through. At the 
sight, he was nearly retreating, and saying he would 
do himself the pleasure of calling another day when 
the family were disengaged ; but the next minute Mr. 
Horace Carey stood before him, bidding him welcome 
with all the warmth and empressement of the barrister's 
best manner. Frederick was not present, and Sir 
William with a sense of relief took his seat, and pro- 
ceeded to make himself agreeable in his usual punctil- 
ious, anxious fashion. 

He was glad, more than glad, of Mr. Carey's sup- 
port. Not that he minded his old friends Sybil and 
Gertrude ; he and they, left to themselves, would have 
been easy and comfortable ; but there was some one 
else present of whom Sir William was desperately 
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afraid, and yet whose presence lent to the visit a 
piquancy and flavour hitherto unknown. 

When addressed by Aline he would stammer and be 
almost painfully out of countenance, conscious of an ar- 
ri^re-pensie which was such an unusual burden for his 
breast to carry, that it oppressed him like a guilty secret. 

He had never had anything to do with women on 
his own account ; knew nothing of them. But there 
was an old-fashioned chivalry in his nature which 
made him feel it had been almost an impertinence to 
discuss this unconscious girl as freely as he had done 
in a moment of unguarded suspicion. He had de- 
manded whether she were " setting her cap " at Fred- 
erick ? It was a coarse expression ; he ought not to 
have used it, nor thought it. 

Subsequently it had been withdrawn, and he had 
felt differently; nay, within an incredibly short pe- 
riod, had come to be disappointed by Frederick's 
avowal of Aline's preference for another man. But 
his faith in Frederick's perspicuity was not implicit, 
and a curious yearning to take the matter into his 
own hands, see for himself, and draw his own conclu- 
sions, had brought him to the Grange. Yes, he must 
see this little interloper, who had been thus sprung 
upon him unawares ; and so engrossing did the sight 
prove, that it was as much as he could do to keep up 
a decent show of civil attention to the polite nothings 
with which he was being plied by the other three. 

He could not keep his eyes off Aline's face, nor pre- 
vent himself from listening when she spoke, — though 
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he ought by rights to have been entirely engaged in 
the suitable and sober conversation of her elders. 
Eor by-and-by Horace Carey, perceiving the moment 
favourable, dropped out of the general conversation, 
and started another on his own account. A gay dia- 
logue, or, more properly speaking, a skirmish of words 
began between him and his young cousin, and Sir 
William, albeit with head courteously bent towards 
his hostess, could not resist listening, and was not 
clever enough to hide that he was doing so. 

Perceiving this, Sybil's tact came to the rescue, and 
she listened also ; listened and laughed, turning her- 
self round, and by the motion including all within the 
circle. Her air said they were a small party, and 
could not afford to break up into two. 

Sir William felt grateful to her — this was what he 
had come for : he had come to take stock of the situ- 
ation, — and he fancied that the situation was being 
developed before his eyes. 

It was very natural, only too comprehensible that a 
girl, especially a lively, clever girl, such as he swiftly 
perceived Aline to be, should prefer a fine, sterling 
man of the world, with brains and energy in every 
fibre, to his poor, shallow-pated brother. 

Frederick, whatever his own people might think of 
him, must cut but a sorry figure beside such a man 
as Horace Carey. He saw it all, and sighed; he had 
special reasons for the sigh. 

He looked with almost the eye of a lover on the 
young girl. What a free, bright, sparkling manner ! 
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What spirit ! And yet there was no silly self-conscious- 
ness, no flippant undertone of vulgarity ! He noted the 
tenderness of the young aunts for their tall niece, and 
the little caressing fashion in which she nestled by 
Sybil's side. 

Sybil would now and again affect to chide the saucy 
answer, and pat reprovingly the little hand within her 
arm; while Gertrude would exclaim, "Ally, Ally!" 
in affected rebuke, which was in reality far more of 
an encouragement. There was obviously a perfect 
understanding between all three. 

As for Horace Carey, he was shining and making 
his opponent shine. Every gay retort, however sharp- 
edged, appeared only to please him the more ; and he 
looked as though the mimic war would not easily be 
allowed to die out; as though it would be renewed 
again with increased zest on many another occasion. 
"If poor Frederick were only as clever 1" cogitated 
Frederick's brother, ruefully. 

He did not go soon; he felt disinclined to move; 
there was a fascination in the scene which kept him 
chained to his seat. Now that he was not obliged to 
take any active part in what was going on, he could 
have been very well amused, had it not been for the 
vague regret which took off the edge of that sensation, 
and inserted another. 

As it was, he rose at length with another sigh, and a 
conviction that his mission had been accomplished. It 
was as well he had come ; but he might now go and 
dismiss further conjectures and all uncertainty from 
his mind. 



CHAPTEE XI 

HORACE IN DANGER 

**I believe I may venture to look, — no, I daren't; one 
glance of those roguish sparklers would fix me again/* — 
Shbbidan. 

Mr. Carey volunteered to convoy Sir William part 
of the way home. He would get a breath of coun- 
try air and an appetite for his dinner. In effect, he 
meant to get something else — an invitation to shoot 
£tt E>ook Hall. 

All seemed to be going well with him. Aline had 
never before been so friendly and responsive, and he 
liad never had the luck to meet Sir William Walk- 
inshaw in his uncle's drawing-room. He stepped 
"briskly into the outer hall to look after his great- 
coat, and Sir William proceeded to take leave. A 
sort of forlorn resolution to hear the worst seized 
him. 

" I expected to meet Frederick here," he observed 
as unconcernedly as he could. 

"He was here yesterday," replied Sybil, to whom 
he had addressed himself. There was no conscious- 
ness in her tone or manner. 
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Horace had been dilating on a topic of agricultural 
interest, adapted to Sir William's capacity; he had 
barely paused to cross the road and avoid a puddle, 
when Sir William, as though he had heard nothing 
of the foregoing argument, interposed vivaciously— 

''You had a charming antagonist at the tea-table, 
Mr. Carey, and I don't wonder now at your frequent 
reappearances in this part of the world/' It will 
be seen that Sir William's range of vivacity was not 
extensive. 

"Oh — ah — yes, my cousin is a very lively young 
lady, and very wide-awake," replied Horace, some- 
what taken aback. " These smart Yankee girls have 
twice the wits of our ordinary English ones." 

" Yankee girls ? " repeated Sir William, in astonish- 
ment. 

" Aline's mother was an American, you know." 

"Indeed? Did James Carey marry an American? 
I did not know; or I had forgotten. Certainly that 
explains some of Miss Aline's expressions which, to 
own the truth, rather amused me. I am old-fashioned 
and had not heard them. I put their being new to 
me down to that." 

" Uncommonly good, weren't they ? And how well 
the little witch brought them out! Oh, she's as 
bright as they make 'em, is Aline," — laughing softly 
under his breath. "Hardly in keeping with her 
aunties, though, is she ? " continued he, after a pace 
or two. "My poor old cousins" — (he was several 
years older than either) — " are regularly antiquated, 
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and by George! 'twill do them all the good in the 
world to be shaken up a bit. I expect little Ally- 
will open their eyes." 

"Your cousin is not particularly little," observed 
Sir William, dryly. Somehow the expression offended 
him. 

" Little ? No, certainly. Not as inches go. Taller 
than any of our women folks have been before her. 
But she is a slip of a creature whom one instinctively 
thinks of as ' little.' " 

" A very charming young lady." Sir William was 
again conscious of repressing an undue familiarity in 
the other's tone. Even if Horace Carey thought of 
his cousin, and possible Jianc^e, as a " slip of a creat- 
ure," the expression did not suit his views when dis- 
cussing her with a third person. He cleared his 
throat and proceeded. 

"I don't know if it is quite fair to repeat such 
a thing, but a rumour did reach my ears: a little 
bird in the air, you know" — laughing nervously — 
"coupled your names together. Pray forgive me if 
I am premature ; or possibly I am wrong altogether ? " 
he added, with a hasty perception of having created 
a movement of surprise. 

But Horace was not the man to be thus taken 
unawares. He had stopped short, but he passed off 
his doing so with the ready explanation — 

"How dark it grows! I nearly tripped there. 
Well, Sir William, to be frank, a rumour — or a little 
bird, as you call it — is the very devil for making 
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mischief. In a neighbourhood like this, a report is 
set agoing " 

"Quite so — quite so/' said Sir William, quickly. 
"I ought to ask your pardon for repeating it. I'm 
sure, I hope — I had no intention of — indeed I should 
never have mentioned such a thing, if I had not seen 
with my own eyes '' 

His companion drew nearer, listening intently. 

" — I go so little into the world," pursued the 
speaker, "that I am a bad judge. I am seldom in 
the company of young ladies, and know nothing of 
them and their ways. But I confess, had I been 
in your place to-day, and entertained any aspirar 
tions " 

" You would have felt encouraged ? " said Horace. 
His mind had been working rapidly during the 
above. 

"Certainly I should. But I hope you are not 
offended ? " 

" Far from it. Sir William. I ought to be grateful. 
It is a — a valuable piece of evidence. Excuse my 
legal phraseology, but you know how we lawyers fall 
into tricks of speech. It would perhaps have been 
still more valuable," he proceeded, cautiously feeling 
his way, "had you been an entirely impartial spec- 
tator; I mean had your mind been previously un- 
biased. But you say that you heard a rumour?"— 
interrogatively. 

Sir William was a man of truth. " It was hardly 
that," he owned uneasily. "I had a communication 
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made me by a person who had a right to know, if 
there were anything to know." 

" The only person who would have a right to know 
in such a case," said Horace, breathing somewhat 
faster, "would be a rival." 

Sir William was silent. 

" You can give me an answer or not, as you please, 
of course," pursued Horace ; " but I think it is only 
fair to tell you, that what you have said already leaves 
me in no manner of doubt as to whom my rival is. 
I have suspected it for some time, and, frankly, I 
am sorry to have my suspicions confirmed. Your 
brother " 

" I said nothing about my brother." 

" Then it is I who ought to ask your pardon. But 
seriously, Sir William, why should we fence with 
each other ? Anything that you may choose to say 
to me I shall regard as strictly confidential, as 
though the communication were made in my rooms 
at Lincoln's Inn. I cannot help fancying that you 
have some reason — some purpose " 

" I have not, upon my honour," said Sir William, 
dejectedly; "I hardly know even what induced me 
to pay any heed to the affair at all. My brother is 
not a marrying man, any more than I am myself. 
We have been content to go on as we are, for a good 
many years, and until lately — quite lately — I held it 
more than likely that I should outlive him, and the 
title and estates pass from me direct to a young 
relation, the son of a cousin already dead. I have 
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made all my dispositions keeping this probability 
in view." He paused, but his companion would not 
interrupt Horace knew when to let a witness alone. 
"Something, however, has happened within the last 
few months," proceeded Sir William, as though invol- 
imtarily drawn to relieve himself of a burden of 
thought — " something which forces me to reconsider 
all my arrangements. I don't know why I should 
trouble you with this, Mr. Carey, but," and he sighed, 
" there are times when one is sorely in need of a little 
friendly sympathy and counsel." 

Without a word, Horace slipped his hand within 
the other's arm and gently pressed it. 

"Thank you. Yes, I see you understand." Sir 
William's tone was more cheerful. " I have lived so 
much my own life," he proceeded, " that I have not 
been able to cultivate friendships ; and now when I 
look round, although I am lucky in my neighbours, 
and am on good terms with them all, there is not one 
— not one — to whom I can go and say, 'I am in 
trouble, help me to bear it.' " 

" I think I know what your trouble is, Sir William." 
The gentle tones fell softly on Sir William's ear. 
Nevertheless he looked round with a start of per- 
turbation. 

" You know, sir ? How, sir ? Who has told you? 
I myself have told no one, and my doctor " 

Horace pressed again the arm he held, and his mild 
accents fell soothingly on the ear. 

"Your doctor, Sir William, is a very well-known 
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man. He does not go down for a whole day and two 
nights to a retired country seat — leaving his patients 
in Town to take care of themselves — in order only 
to shoot pheasants. He has to be tempted, — and 
people don't tempt expensive specialists without a 
very good reason. I am afraid, as a lawyer, I could 
not forbear putting two and two together directly I 
heard Dr. Thornycroft was at Rook Hall ; and when 
1 found that you took only half a day with us in the 
coverts, and turned back at the bottom of a long 
Mil, it needed no magician to divine what the doctor's 
"business down here might be." 

" You did not mention this — did not speak of it ? " 
" My dear sir ! '' said Horace, in a tone of respect- 
ful remonstrance. 

" Ah, to be sure. You are in the habit of hearing 
private matters. Yes, of course." Sir William was 
obviously communing with himself, undecided whether 
to proceed or not. " Hum — ha — yes," he murmured, 
his eyes on the ground, his pace slackening. 

"I should never have breathed a syllable to any 
human being," said Horace, pressing his advantage f 
" but when you spoke of your ^ trouble,' I thought — 

I fancied it might ease your mind " 

"It does; certainly it does." Sir William again 
spoke and looked cordially. " But I hardly know — 
there is no time to enter upon it," he murmured, for 
his own lodge gates had now been reached. 

" If there were anything I could do for you ? " 

hinted his companion. 
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tried it on pretty thoroughly themselves, and found 
it no go. They don't ' see ' a niece cutting in before 
them ! I gave them credit for more sense than they 
deserved/' he pursued his ruminations. " I took it 
for granted they had got the girl down here on 
purpose. It would have been a good billet for her, 
and a leg-up for the whole family. I don't know 
if I hadn't better stand back, as it is. Say Sir 
William drops down dead some fine morning, and 
Aline becomes Lady Walkinshaw? There might 
be good shooting and snug quarters for me at Rook 
Hall to the end of my days. Gad ! it would be worth 
trying for. I'm already very good friends with the 
little American. She was as jolly as possible to me 
just now, and if I can but keep that up, and at the 

same time stick Frederick into her ? " But here 

the speaker broke off with an oath. " It would be a 
shame to throw away such a girl upon an incurable 
idiot like Frederick Walkinshaw ! — a deuced shame ! 
She is worth a better fate. With her looks and 
brains, she would be the very wife for a man making 
his mark in the world, — a man who could give her a 
position, influence, place her at the head of society, 
bring her into notice " — his thoughts rapidly running 
over a future which ambition had never before dan- 
gled so temptingly in front. " Yes, I could give her 
all this," he mused. "She is young, and does not 
realize it. So much the better. It appears I have 
taken her fancy without any extraneous aid, and 
without even an effort on my part. Upon my word, 
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it's flattering. I had no idea I was such a lady- 
killer ; " — and he drew up his shirt^JoUar, and 
cocked his hat on one side. 

But as he turned in at his uncle's gate, he told him- 
self that he stood committed to nothing. It would be 
going dead against all his preconceived notions to wed 
a simple girl with neither rank, money, nor family 
influence; nothing, in short, apart from her beauty 
and talent, which could advance his interests, or es- 
tablish a solid reason for taking so eventful a step. 

He had always meant his marriage to do great 
things for him. He had looked upon the idea with 
favour, but with cautious reservation. He had pitied 
and despised friends who had slipped into the noose 
without providing that it was adjusted to suit their 
requirements and fulfil their wants. What would be 
said of him if it were thought that his turn had come 
to do the same ? He felt that he was in danger. 

K 



CHAPTER XII 

A LONDONER BELAUDS LONDON LIFE 

** In London how easy we visit and meet ! 

Gay pleasure's the theme, and sweet smiles are our treat ; 

Our morning's a round of good-humoured delight, 

And we rattle, in comfort, to pleasure at night." 

C. Morris. 

Within the next few minutes the danger increased 
alarmingly. Aline was in the hall as the front door 
opened, in her hand a basket of brilliant chrysan- 
themums and fresh green maiden-hair ferns. She had 
been down to the greenhouse, late as it was, having 
discovered, after the rest of the party had dispersed, 
that there were no flowers wherewith to deck the 
dinner-table. They had been forgotten earlier in the 
afternoon. 

Aware that she would not have been permitted to 
expose herself to the cold night air had either of her 
aunts been about, she had slipped off unknown to them, 
and now, glowing and radiant, confronted her cousin 
with a face of mischievous guilt. 

" If you dare to tell ! '^ cried she, shaking her scissors 

at him, for he had begun some rallying remonstrance 

of which she caught the obnoxious word "invalid." 

130 
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" If you dare to tell ! It was for your sake I did it, 
so it would be too bad — too wickedly, shamefully 
bad — if you were to go and say anything to anybody/' 

" For my sake, was it ? '' Horace put his umbrella 
in the stand — he never walked out without his 
umbrella — and divested himself of his great-coat. 
" Upon my word, you do me too much honour. What 
a fine basketful ! I only wish you had allowed me to 
help " — gallantly. " If I had known, I should have 
come back sooner. What are you going to do with 
them now ? " 

*^Put them in glasses. You can help me, if you 
like." Aline opened a side door, and advanced to a 
table on which stood a tray of bowls and vases filled 
with water. " I must simply cram them in, and let 
them settle with each other how they are to agree 
afterwards," cried she, merrily, " for the dressing gong 
sounded five minutes ago. But you don't take long to 
dress, do you, cousin Horace ? " 

" I can at least afford a few minutes to help you, 
considering you disobeyed orders, and ran yourself 
late for me," returned he. 

" Of course we do always have flowers," rejoined 
Aline, rapidly selecting and arranging ; " but auntie 
Syb told me to let the old ones go on till to-day, so as 
to have a whole fresh set for your benefit ; so then I 
told Collins to throw away the others, and make ready 
the glasses ; and when he came to know if they were 
done half an hour ago, behold ! I had forgotten all 
about them ! " 
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"Not so complimentary, after all/' obsei^ved her 
cousin. But he enjoyed the scene, nevertheless. 
Aline had long, slim fingers, and as in her eagerness — 
mingled possibly with another feeling — they almost 
snatched from him the blossoms he kept helplessly 
amassing by way of contribution, he felt a pleasurable 
sensation. He took care to have some ready for another 
attack, and he watched with acute perception of his 
fair companion's taste, her instinctive grouping of the 
various shades, even while she proceeded mercilessly 
to " cram," as she had vowed to do. Now and again 
his eyes wandered to her face ; it was all aglow with 
energy and animation. " She could not take up with 
a lout like that," he muttered to himself. 

" Aline," he said softly, aloud. 

Aline looked at him straight, with unswerving eyes. 

"Am I not to have one of these for myself?" 
Horace pointed towards the floral wrieckage which still 
strewed the table. 

"For a buttonhole? To be sure," replied she, 
promptly. " There are some rubbishy little white ones 
here " — rummaging. 

" Oh, thank you. ' Rubbishy ' indeed ! " he laughed. 

" Quite good enough for you," retorted Miss Coquette. 
"You can't put a soup plate in your coat. There 
now," — holding out a small bunch — "that looks 
nice enough." 

"Anything would be nice, coming from such a 
source." Horace bowed, and shot a glance. " I should 
never presume to disparage — hum — ha ! — and all I 
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ask is that my fair cousin will do me the honour of 
pinning these in before dinner. I shall bring them 
down with me when I am dressed." 

" Can't you pin them in for yourself ? " said she, 
indifferently. " I always thought you men could do 
those sort of things for yourselves far better than we 
could do them for you." 

" I do not generally wear a flower." 

" Then why did you ask for one ? " 

" You can't guess why ? " 

Reflecting on the moment afterwards, Aline knew 
that she had received one of those shocks of which 
most of us have our share some time or other in life. 

She had, indeed, been slightly uneasy almost from 
the commencement of the scene, and regretted the 
heedlessness with which she had brought it upon her- 
self. From her earliest days she had been accustomed 
to the good-fellowship of men, and to accepting little 
services at their hands. There were always young- 
sters in plenty, either belonging to her father's regiment, 
or to others with which it was quartered, ready to fetch 
or carry for the colonel's pretty daughter ; so many, 
indeed, that Colonel Carey had laid an unwarrantable 
stress upon the value of the safety-in-nunibers theory, 
and been unreasonably surprised and aggrieved when 
it failed in the long run to prove a safeguard. It will 
be seen, therefore, that her easy claim upon her cousin's 
assistance was made without the shadow of a design 
upon his heart ; and although she had possibly been 
not ill-pleased by the tribute to her powers of fasci- 
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nation which his change of front implied, she was 
merely treating him as she would have done a thousand 
others — any one, in short, who had chanced to cross 
her path — when inviting him to share her labours. 
Quick as thought she had perceived a something in his 
ready acquiescence which led her to be particularly 
matter-of-fact in her own manner, and prosaic in her 
conversation during the rest of the time ; and directly 
her last glass was filled, she bade him ring the bell, 
and tripped upstairs, throwing a gay word over her 
shoulder as she went. 

But, alone, she stared at herself in the mirror with 
comical consternation. " Here's a pretty kettle of fish ! 
First one and then the other ! A right and left, as 

grandpapa would say. What on earth I must 

be a very wonderful person, — much more wonderful 
than I thought ; or else there is a terrible lack of fuel 
for these two inflammable elderly hearts to feed upon. 
Poor Frederick ! I do feel sorry for Frederick ; and I 
shall keep his secret, come what may. That tiresome 
Sir William ! I am afraid he has an inkling of it ; but 
anyhow he learned nothing from me ; I don't think any 
of them did. Startled as I was, I did not let loose a 
word, and people always fancy that a girl will blush at 
nothing. If the aunties tackle me, all I have to say is 
that Sir William had no business to put such ideas 
into our heads. They have no need to know that the 
idea was there before. Poor Frederick ! " — she sighed 
and unclasped a brooch — "he did behave well; no 
one could have taken it better. I wish — I almost 
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wish But this is nonsense. I don't wish any- 
thing of the kind. Leonard and I are as good as 
engaged ; and although papa came in between us, and 
put his foot down on the whole thing, papas always 
relent in the end, and all we have to do is to wait 
patiently till he does. It is a blessing that papa is 
safe out of the way, and need never hear a whispe? of 
these new admirers. If only I can manage cousin 
Horace as well as I did Frederick ; but I am rather 
afraid" — she shook her head — "yes, I am rather 
afraid that I have got another sort of customer in 
Horace." 

Throughout the evening, she was increasingly afraid. 
Not that Horace was obtrusive ; on the contraiy, his 
attentions, when he paid any, were kept so carefully 
within bounds that she alone was conscious of their 
existence. But after some indefinable fashion he was 
not himself — or rather, he was not the self known 
among his relations. He was the agreeable, entertain- 
ing, amusing diner-out; on the alert to seize every 
opening for the introduction of new topics which 
might be seasoned with personal experiences and remi- 
niscences ; brisk, chatty, genial — he talked, laughed, 
and praised without stint or measure ; and all the time 
she had an intuition that this mood was due to her. 

In the drawing-room he made his way boldly and 
without hesitation to her side, and took his seat with 
a remark about music which made her hastily rise 
and suggest opening the piano. On this he put out 
a detaining hand and caught her by the sleeve ; not 
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rudely, but with the freedom of a privileged rela- 
tion. 

" Time enough," he said ; " the coffee has not come in 
yet, and I don't want to fag you too hard. I shall keep 
you at the piano once you are there," — laughing — "so 
I warn you not to be in too great a hurry. You must let 
me hear my own song," he subjoined in an undertone. 

The song was one he had sent down from Town, 
with the remark that it would suit her voice. It had 
suited her taste also, and her gratitude had effervesced 
on his first arrival. She wished now she had been a 
trifle less effusive. 

"I shall think of you whenever I hear anything 
really good," continued Horace, bending towards her 
on the plea of picking up a letter which had dropped 
off the table before them, " and look forward to a treat 
the next time I come this way." 

She made some indistinct response. 

"You are none the worse for your little escapade 
this evening ? " proceeded he, softly. 

" Oh, it was nothing ; I often go out after dark." 
A faint impatience perceptible. 

" But not when you have been ill," pursued Horace, 
in the same subdued murmur. "Not only for your 
own sake, but for all our sakes I do hope you will be 
more careful." 

" Pray don't." Aline, with new alarm, gave it vent 
in quick, petulant accents. " My aunts are wondering 
what you are talking about ; " and she glanced across 
the room. 
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He drew himself upright again, and a pause ensued. 

" Don't you find it monstrous slow down here ? " 
Presently the barrister tried another tack. " It is all 
very well for them^^ his eyes following hers ; " they have 
been buried alive all their days, and ask for nothing 
better. They are so inured to it, that I verily believe 
Syb and Gerty would pine and wither away in a more 
bracing atmosphere. But you were made for some- 
thing different ; '' and again his voice sank, modulated 
to tender significance. 

Aline grew hot and cold. This was growing worse 
and worse. But how to check such confidences and 
turn aside their point ? She had no callow boy to deal 
with, and an unguarded word might land her in diffi- 
culties, while to say nothing was in itself encourage- 
ment. She tried a middle course. 

" I like being here very much, thank you. Before I 
came I was afraid I might find the country rather dull, 
having been used to Aldershot and places of that kind. 
But though I should prefer being with papa and the 

regiment " She paused, to see if the statement 

had any effect. 

"Have you ever lived in London?'' said Horace, 
abruptly. 

" Not yet. When papa retires he talks of having a 
house in Town, but nothing is decided." 

" You would like it, I suppose ? " 

" I suppose so." 

If Colonel Carey could have heard his daughter! 
Aline had been teasing for a house in Town ever since 
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she was old enough to tease about anything. True, 
her ideas of what such a residence might include were 
of the vaguest, having been based upon the joys at- 
tendant on fleeting visits to the metropolis, which had 
principally centred on morning gallops in the Eow 
and sight-seeing at other periods of the day. These, 
however, had taken possession of her imagination, and, 
as we say, the subject had been a long-standing bone 
of contention between the father and daughter ; losing 
nothing of its zest by the fact that both were, in secret, 
of one mind on the subject ; clubs, regimental dinners, 
and chats in Pall Mall having at least as much attrac- 
tion for the one, as riding, driving, and dancing had 
for the other. 

But Aline had begun to find a curious indefinite 
attraction about the life she was now leading— in 
spite of drawbacks. To these, moreover, she was not 
going to own ; they were for her private communings 
— not for her cousin Horace. 

Accordingly her cool " I suppose so," in response to 
her cousin's keen demand, was not altogether feigned. 
She was by no means so sure as she had once been of 
her own wishes. 

" London is the one place to live in.'' Horace stuck 
his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, and delivered him- 
self of every word with the emphasis of conviction. 
"What is there which is not to be had in London? 
You get the best of everything — of art, science, literor 
ture, society. You get everything at first hand. Noth- 
is said — nothing is done at the furthest ends of the 
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jarth. that is not known immediately in London. It is 
lie pulse of the world. The great heart of life beats 
here. Elsewhere you only hear its echoes.'' He 
caused, regarding her steadily. 

" Echoes are enough for some of us ; " Aline looked 
Dack with a little impertinent smile. *^ Rather too 
nuch sometimes. We could do without the echoes.'' 

" You could not do without the reality ; " Horace 
Leaned towards her again. " At least, not if you had 
3nce tasted it. A few days here and there of quiet and 
cetirement, and so forth, are all very well — indeed, they 
are quite refreshing ; and a trip abroad in the summer 
months, when London is asleep, and everything at a 
standstill, is delightful, of course. But I don't know 
that I enjoy anything more than the first sounds of the 
London streets, and the first sight of its crowds and 
lights, and the first feeling of being back in its midst, 
after my summer holiday is over. There is something 
in its very roar and tumult' that exhilarates. You 
never know one minute what will happen the next. 
You never know what people you may meet. If you 
do but go out for half an hour, you find notes, letters, 
and cards awaiting your return. I protest, when I 
come down to a place like this, and find these good 
folks jogging along from year to year with their one 
post a day, and their solitary newspaper and maga- 
zine, I feel as if I were cast away upon a desert 
island " 

" I wonder you come near the desert island." 

" Oh, it suits me very well for a couple of nights. I 
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look upon it as a recuperator, I confess ; " and he 
leaned back and smiled indulgently. " I usually wait 
until I ^ run down ' a bit. I'm apt to lose my sleep 
after any great stress of work ; then I say to myself, 
* A day in the coverts will put me to rights, and the 
conversation of my worthy relations at the Grange 
will act as a narcotic' " 

" They ought to be grateful for your appreciation," 
said Aline, burning with anger. 

" Oh, they are good souls, and very hospitable, I am 
sure," pursued he, all unconscious. " And then, you 
know, between ourselves, it must be something to them 
to have a visitor fresh from Town, bringing all the 
news of the day, and keeping them up-to-date as to 
what's going on. Must make a nice little break in 
their humdrum lives, don't you think ? " — he broke 
off, prepared for a compliment. 

" Supposing they feel in need of a break," quoth 
Aline, dryly. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! Very good ! Yes, indeed. I see what 
you mean. You are a sarcastic little puss." 

Aline coloured haughtily. "If I am sarcastic •" 

she began, but bit her lip and caught herself up. She 
had been on the verge of a precipice. 

" All right. I see you are a good girl. Ally," pro- 
ceeded Horace, with a patronizing inflection. "You 
don't want to be ungrateful and disrespectful, however 
bored and dismal you may be. You are sharp enough 
to see for yourself what a stagnant pool you have been 
thrown into, and I commend you for putting up with 
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it SO well. But, my dear girl, cheer up ! Release is 
often at hand when it is least expected. You think 
you are stuck here for another four or five months ? 
Well, perhaps you are, and " — oracularly — " perhaps 
you are not. Even if you are, there are mitigations, 
alleviations. How would you like, for instance, to 
have a run up to Town one of these days ? Remember, 
you have other kith and kin besides these here. There 
are Careys and Careys. There is my old aunt Joanna, 
for instance '' He paused. 

Then Aline saw her chance at last. "I am very 
much obliged to you, cousin Horace,^' she said in a 
clear, unhesitating tone, " but I think you mistake the 
matter altogether. I am not in the least ^ bored ' where 
I am, and I never was less ' dismal ' in my life. Papa 
wishes me to stay where I am while he is on leave, — 
and I am very glad he does. I am glad he sent me ; 
and I shall certainly remain at the Grange till papa 
himself comes to take me away.'' (" And that settles 
him and his old aunt Joanna," reflected she, viciously.) 

At the same moment Miss Carey addressed her 
niece, and Aline sprang from her seat with an alacrity 
that showed how welcome was the interruption. 

"Sharp as a needle!'' reflected Horace, half- 
affronted, half-amused. "Not to be caught in that 
way. The little minx will expect to be regularly laid 
siege to after the approved fashion. I like her the 
better for it. She is a girl of spirit, and resents my 
trying to dazzle her with the attractions of the Town, 
when I ought to be wooing with a softer note. It will 
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not be lost, though/' cogitated the experienced barris- 
ter, shrewdly. " She will think it over by-and-by, and 
it will all tell in my favour when the crucial moment 
comes — if ever it does come/' 
He felt only stimulated by the rebuff. 



CHAPTEE Xin 

"l AM SURFEITED WITH DINNER-PARTIES " 

" In the country how (Sprightly your visits you make, 
Through ten miles of mud, for Fonnality's sake ; 
With the coachman in drink, and the moon in a fog, 
And no thought in your head but a ditch or a bog I " 

C. Morris. 

"By-the-by," said Horace the following morning, 
" I ought to have told you, Sybil, but I forgot ; I dine 
with Sir William Walkinshaw to-night." 

He had thought over how to make the announce- 
ment, and had come to the conclusion that it would be 
most effective thus delivered. The party were assem- 
bled at the breakfast-table. Sybil, who was pouring 
out the coffee, poured some over the edge of the cup 
in her astonishment. 

"Sir William invited me as I walked home with 

him yesterday," pursued her cousin, " and I thought 

there would be no objection to my accepting. But I 

ought to have mentioned it ; only when one is so much 

accustomed to dining out as I am — every night of the 

week when I am in full swing " 

" There was no need to mention it, Horace. It is 
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all right," said Sybil, readily. " Indeed, it suits us par- 
ticularly well, because, as it happens, we have a din- 
ner engagement ourselves. It is only a pity that we 

did not know sooner, because '' and she glanced 

at her father. 

General Carey was looking, in plain terms, a little 
blue. 

" To tell the truth," proceeded the speaker, " papa 
had given up going with us to-night, thinking that 
you would be here; and we were proposing to leave 
you to have a little cosy dinner by yourselves. But, 
papa " — turning to him — "I dare say — I wonder if 
we could not manage to let Mrs. Lawf ord know " 

"Impossible, my dear." In spite of his obvious 
disappointment, the old soldier would not give in to 
the breach of etiquette conveyed in the above hint 
"Quite impossible;" and he shook his head gently, 
" My place is filled up long ago, and I would not for 
the world disarrange any one's dinner-table." 

" Still, the Lawf ords' dinner-parties are never formal," 
Sybil meditated. " You know, papa, they asked us all, 
and to bring any one we might have with us." The 
words had barely passed her lips, ere she perceived her 
inadvertence. The quick eyes of Horace were upon her. 

"Apparently, you did not consider your humble 
servant included in that category," said he, forcing 
a jocular tone. He was taken aback, but had no sus- 
picion of the truth. 

"When the invitation came," replied Miss Carey, 
regaining her composure, " we did not know that we 
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were to expect you. Afterwards, it was easier to ex- 
cuse my father than to offer another gentleman. Had 
we thought you would care to go " 

"Oh, I never said I should care to go." Horace 
emitted a little snort. " That is quite another thing. 
No, indeed ; I am thankful to be out of it. I am sur- 
feited with dinner-parties in town. They become a 
perfect nuisance." 

" Precisely what we thought, Horace," his uncle in- 
terposed. " I always tell the girls that you come down 
here for peace and quiet." (The barrister glanced mean- 
ingly at Aline.) " I tell them that it is no kindness 
to you to take you out after a hard day's walking to 
the house of people you know nothing about, and set 
you down to talk to a set of country neighbours who 
are all strange to you, and with whom you have not 
an idea in common. Syb, you know how often I have 
said this? Haven't I, Gerty? You will both bear 
me witness." 

" You speak as if I were accusing you of something." 
Horace raised his eyebrows. " My dear uncle, I was 
only joking. I accepted Sir William's invitation be- 
cause I really could not get off. He asked me face to. 
face, in an easy, friendly way, just to take pot-luck 
with him and Frederick — No, by the way, he said 
Frederick was going out." 

"Ay, to the Lawfords'," said General Carey, 
promptly. "Sir William never dines anywhere; but 
Frederick is going, and would have called for me" 
— regretfully. "He asked if he could take any of 
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US. Four is rather a squash in our little brougham ; 
and Frederick is the most good-natured fellow. The 
first thing he thinks of, whenever there is a social 
gathering in the place, is to offer his convoy all round. 
The first option goes to us or the Blunts, being his 
nearest neighbours. I wonder if the Blunts are going 
to-night ? '*' He paused to conjecture. 

" Quite a dissipation," observed Horace, as easily as 
he could ; but he looked, and felt, put out. The ^clat of 
betaking himself to Rook Hall in solitary state, leav- 
ing behind him the usual family party, sitting down 
to their usual family dinner, and feeling, as he hoped, 
somewhat flat in consequence of his loss, was to be 
denied him. Instead of it, he would have to see the 
other expedition set off, all bustle and excitement, in 
smart attire and company spirits, before it was time 
for him to turn up his trousers and tramp away to his 
milder entertainment. No one seemed to think any- 
thing of his dining with Sir William ; and the only 
notice his doing so obtained, was in his uncle's thinly 
veiled chagrin at having been obliged to forego a pleas- 
ant evening without a cause. 

" Oh, it's no matter, it's no matter," the poor old 
gentleman tried to cover his disappointment. " I shall 
do very well, I assure you ; be snug and cosy at home ; 
read my paper by the fire, and be in bed and snoring 
before you all come home again. Here's Aline, she is 
going to enjoy herself " — affectionately patting his 
granddaughter's shoulder. " All the beaux and belles 
will be there to-night, Ally. You can show them what 
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we can do. Mind you look your best ; " and he finished 
his coffee cheerfully, and presently introduced another 
topic, which lasted till the party broke up. 

Such resignation merited reward, and Fate was 
prompt in bestowing it. Scarcely had the ladies 
dispersed about their morning avocations, than the 
two Miss Lawfords drove over bearing a message 
from their mother anent some parish matter ; and a 
very small amount of diplomacy elicited from them 
the fact that not only would General Carey still be 
welcome, but doubly welcome that evening, since 
another neighbour of precisely the same standing had 
sent an apology by the morning's post. 

" Indeed, it was one of the things mamma sent us 
over to see about," cried Lydia, eagerly. " Mamma's 
last words were, ' Do see if you can't get any one from 
anywhere.^ And we promised to try all the houses. 
We were going to the Greenwoods' after this. They 
often have a spare man ; " and she rattled on. 

"Country manners!" whispered Horace aside to 
Aline, perceiving the expression on her face. " My 
poor uncle goes as * a spare man ' ! " 

"Or as ^anybody from anywhere,^ ^^ she could not 
resist flashing back the quick rejoinder. 

" Great cheek, I call it," said he, again. 

" They mean no harm, you know." 

" My uncle ought not to go," pursued Horace, ener- 
getically. " I am very sorry I have let him in for a 
solitary evening, but still he ought to stand upon his 
dignity." 
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" He has no need." Aline let her eyes rest proudly 
on the grey head in front, while a smile of rare sweet- 
ness overspread her countenance. " There are some 
people whose dignity nothing can touch. To ^ stand 
upon it ' would but overthrow themselves." 

" Oh ! " said Horace, looking at her. He began to 
wonder whether he quite understood this specimen of 
young womanhood. She was continually bringing 
him to book, as it were ; he did not like it, and yet 
thought the more, a great deal the more, of her for it. 
He was conscious of a desire to say something to 
which she would agree heartily and spontaneously; 
to win from her some of the sympathy she had for 
others, some of the glowing looks which were now 
and again bestowed on them, but which he had never, 
so far, received. 

He did not know that there was nothing in his 
nature which touched Aline's at a single point. He 
would have said that all clever people respected each 
other, wherefore she must, in her secret heart, think 
more highly of him than she did of his vastly inferior 
relatives. He had paid her the compliment of talk- 
ing to her as he never did to them. He had also 
taken pains to shine in her society. Yet, whenever 
he attempted to win a response which was not a mere 
trivial give-and-take rejoinder, it fell flat, or else was 
thrown back upon him with the force of a blow. 

" I have not got the hang of her yet," he concluded, 
and found in the very difficulty a stimulative. 

The prospect of an evening alone with Sir William 
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Walkinshaw would have been dull enough when he 
reflected that but for it he might have been going with 
the rest of the party to a lively, entertaining house 
such as he gathered the Lawfords' to be, had it not 
been f©r the hope of making it worth his while in the 
future to sacrifice the present. Going to Rook Hall 
meant business, and Horace Carey would never have 
been in the position he was had he allowed a momen- 
tary gratification to stand in the way of his life's 
aim. 

He took care, however, to be down and dressed be- 
fore any one when evening came, and Aline, who was 
the first to appear, found him alone in the drawing- 
room, where a solitary lamp had been thought suffi- 
cient, and the fire was being allowed to die out. 

" How disconsolate everything looks ! " cried she, 
rustling in, fan and gloves in hand, and with her 
pretty opera^jloak over her arm. "I like seeing 
everything look gloomy and forlorn when I am going 
out to dinner. It is so nice that we are all going, 
nobody left behind. When do you start, cousin 
Horace ? " 

"As soon as I have seen you off," replied he; 
" although your party is a quarter of an hour later, 
you have more than double the distance to go. It 
will not take me twenty minutes to walk to Eook 
Hall." 

" Less than that, if you walk quickly. Frederick 
runs over in ten, but I believe he takes short cuts, 
and jumps the fences." 
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"Humph ! " said Horace. He did not like the allu- 
sion to Frederick. " Is he going to jump the fences 
to-night, all the way to Mrs. Lawford's ? " he in- 
quired, sarcastically. 

" Dear, no ! Frederick drives in a very grand car- 
riage when he goes out to dinner ; and there it is now, 
I believe " — as a roll of wheels was heard, followed 
by a peal of the front-door bell. " That is Freder- 
ick's voice," added Aline, listening through the open 
doors. " I had better run and let grandpapa know." 
But she was too late. Frederick was already in the 
hall, and they had to meet. It was the first time 
they had met since a certain interview of which no 
record has been kept. 

Aline felt awkward and breathless, and would have 
flown past with a murmured, " I will let them know 
you are here," but for the calm greeting which seemed 
to make such flurried haste uncalled-for and unneces- 
sary. 

"I am a little before my time," said Frederick, 
" but I thought it was better that I should wait for 
General Carey, than that he should wait for me. 
Don't hurry him, please ; there is lots of time ; " and 
he walked quietly forward to shake hands with 
Horace, who now appeared in the doorway behind. 
After a moment's hesitation. Aline turned and fol- 
lowed them both within. 

"Well done, Frederick ! " she was saying to herself. 
As she looked at him she was conscious of a ris- 
ing admiration which stirred the spirit of emulation 
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within her own bosom. Ko one, not even her lynx- 
eyed cousin, could have detected anything to rouse 
suspicion in the countenance or demeanour of this 
rejected suitor. She had secretly trembled before 
the vision of a confused, unnerved, unusual Frederick 
— a Frederick who would betray in a thousand ways 
that something had gone wrong, and whose marked 
avoidance of herself would immediately point out in 
what direction. 

" He will never be able to keep from showing," she 
had told herself. " I shall be cool and easy, but where 
will be the use of that ? He will do his best, — but 
he has not got it in Mm to keep a secret. I know 
Frederick." 

She was discovering that she did not know Frederick. 
It was she who was shivering and shaking, answering 
at random, and listening with ill-concealed anxiety 
for footsteps which would bring relief. Frederick was 
quietly conversing by turns with Mr. Carey and her- 
self. A piece of public news was brought forward 
for discussion, and she found herself asking how and 
where he had learnt it, since it was not in the morn- 
ing's newspaper, — and being offered a prompt and 
lucid explanation: He had been away for the day; 
had taken Mr. Craigie's little boy to school ; and heard 
the news from fellow-passengers in the train on his 
return journey. 

" Oh, you have had an outing ? " said Horace, con- 
descendingly. " It is a good way from here to Oswestry. 
Must have taken up the most of your day." 
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" It is really not far, but those bothering little cross- 
country trains never seem to fit in. I had to change 
twice each way, and wait over half an hour each time 
at a wretched little station. It was raining, too, and 
altogether miserable. But it was as well I went 
The poor little chap would never have got there by 
himself." 

" It was very kind of you to take him," said Aline, 
steadily. 

" It must have been a jolly nuisance," said Horace, 
in the same breath. 

There again was his cousin flashing one of her bright, 
approving glances which he had never won. 

"Mr. Craigie had been with us a long time," said 
Frederick ; " and he is laid up just now. It was hard 
luck for Tommy that it should happen just when lie 
was going to school for the first time. Little fellows 
want some one to back them up, you know." 

" I can't say I ever did," said Horace, crossing his 
legs, and twirling his watch-chain. " I was only too 
thankful to be let loose, to look after myself. If there 
was one thing more than another I abhorred, it was 
having relations hanging on to me." He was looking at 
the fire, and the expression on Aline's face was wasted. 

" William always took me to school," said Frederick, 
simply, " and stood me tarts by the way. And when 
the time came for saying ^ Good-bye,' I used to try and 
sneak out of sight. I would rather have gone without 
his tip, than have to shake hands and see him off, if I 
could have dodged it." 
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" And now it was your turn to stand Master Tommy 
tarts by the way ? " Horace jingled his chain. 

" We ate them together. Fact is, they were all the 
luncheon I got ; for everything was upside down at 
the school, so I told them I had lunched by the way, 
and went about with the boys, seeing the playground 
and cricket-field. Then I left at two o'clock, and got 
home by five." 

"You must have enjoyed your whole expedition," 
observed Horace, still with the same covert scorn. He 
could not explain why, but the simple tale annoyed 
him. Frederick always annoyed him. It annoyed him 
now that no one responded to his observation. 

But, glancing upwards, the momentary pin-prick 
gave way to a pang of real alarm, for Aline had turned 
her head aside, and Frederick's gaze was fastened upon 
her with a mute sadness that was at once infinitely 
touching, and infinitely suggestive. 

" I don't like the look of him " — Horace moved un- 
easily in his chair ; " the dolt takes it more to heart 
than I could have supposed him capable of doing." 






CHAPTER XIV 



MY lady's knight 



« Come weal, come woe, I am my Lady's knight, 
And in her service every ill withstand ; 
Love is my lord in all the world's despite/' — Fatke. 

" Miss C aeby, will you allow me to introduce Captain 
Merivale ? " 

Aline had guessed it would be Captain Merivale, and 
was resigned to making the best of the little everyday 
man — one of the everyday men continually to be found 
at the Lawf ords ', partaking of the widow's hospitality, 
and making pretty speeches to her daughters. It was 
only after a battle royal that Lydia had now consented 
to yield her particular friend to a rival young lady, 
and, moreover, only upon the distinct understanding 
that she should be on his other side when the party 
was arranged at the dinner-table. 

It had been proposed that Frederick should sit on 
Aline's left hand, but the youthful powers had been 
unable to effect this. Their mother might laugh and 
jest, but they knew she could on occasions be stubborn 
as a mule, and that beneath the velvet glove the iron 
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hand could be distinctly felt, when certain matters 

called for maternal administration. 

"You girls get your own way far too much/' the 

widow would gaily exclaim, giving an inch with a 

jocular demonstration of its being an ell — but, in 

reality, no one could wring the ell out of her. 
Frederick was thus seated far from his own friends, 

with Miss Julia Lawford on the one hand, and her 

mother on the other. 

" It is his place," Mrs. Lawford averred. " He ought 
to have taken me in, if Lord Hanway had not been 
coming." (Lord Hanway, a newly made peer, was the 
raison d^itre of the dinner-party.) "Of course Lord 
Hanway takes me in," continued the hostess, " though, 
to be sure, I don't think much of his being a lord, for, 
after all, he is only James Hanway, the brewer ; and 
I can't see that all his donations and subscriptions 
were anything more than he could very well afford, 
making, as he does, his sixty or seventy thousand a 
year. It is easy for him to build institutes and read- 
ing-rooms. However, rank is rank; and perhaps it 
is as well Sir William Walkinshaw never dines out, 
for I really could not have borne to see a man of his 
family stand back to let James Hanway go by. Fred- 
erick must certainly sit on my left," she concluded, 
emphatically. 

Afterwards she avowed she had never known Fred- 
erick so sensible and agreeable; there was a serious- 
ness in his manner which was unusual, and which she 
protested became him very well. She thought Judy 
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ought to know that what was fun to her might be 
death to others — with more of the kind. 

This was for Lydia's benefit in the drawing-room, 
when a moment could be snatched for family con- 
fidences. In after years, Mrs. Lawford never cared 
to be reminded of this particular confidence. 

It was almost immediately upon the reappearance 
of the gentlemen, that a little scene took place which 
shook her faith in Frederick Walkinshaw, and per- 
mitted her daughters to call him " Old Freddy " with- 
out let or hindrance to the end of their days. 

Miss Lawford, considering that Aline had had enough 
and to spare of her own admirer, in order to prevent 
any idea on Captain Merivale's part that it was necessary 
to attach himself anew in that quarter, hastily pounced 
upon a brother officer who was standing undecidedly 
near, and presented him to her young lady guest. 

Mr. Chatterton had been quartered with Colonel 
Carey's regiment at one time, and had just returned 
from a visit to Aldershot ; he was prepared to give the 
latest news in answer to all inquiries. 

Aline, not expecting any tidings of interest, and, 
truth to tell, feeling more indifferent on the subject 
than she could have believed possible three months 
before, put a few languid questions. Her mind was 
astray ; she was thinking how well Frederick had de- 
meaned himself during the earlier part of the evening, 
and considering whether he had not now better take 
the vacant place beside her for a short while, in order 
to pay appearances their fullest tribute ? " He seems 
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quite able to do it," she cogitated ; " and as he is able, 
I am able. We shall look each other in the face with- 
out a qualm. Oh, I knew the Wingfields very well," 
aloud to her companion. " Florence Wingfield was a 
great friend of mine." 

" How do you like her marriage ? " inquired he. 

*^Her marriage? Is she engaged?" said Aline, 
perking up with girlish interest in the all-important 
topic. " She might have told me. It is too bad to let 
me hear it like this. Who is it to ? Do you know ? 
Did you hear ? " 

^* I heard, but I don't know the fellow. The name 
was Mortimer — or some name of that sort." 

" Mortimer ! " 

" I believe that was the name." 

*^ Mortimer ! " 

'^ Ah, you know Mortimer ? " 

" Was it — ? Was he — ? You say you don't know 
him?" 

" He is in your father's regiment, I believe." 

" Leonard Mortimer ? " 

" Ah, perhaps ; I dare say." Mr. Chatterton spoke 
with a carefully cultivated drawl. "I believe I did 
not hear his other name. It might have been Leonard, 
or anything. But if there is a man in your father's 
regiment called Leonard Mortimer, the chances are he 
is the happy man." 

Aline was silent, choking. Then " I wish " she 

murmured, making a restless movement, struggling 
with her feelings. 
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" The engagement has only just taken place, you 
know." Perceiving something amiss, her companion 
suspected a trivial misunderstanding, which the above 
information might remove. 

" You did not meet him ? '' 

" Oh, I met him — that is to say, he was pointed out 
to me." 

" Can you not," said Aline, in a low voice, " recall 
what he was like ? " 

" What he was like ? Stop, let me think. I fancy 
he was a tall, thin, dejected fellow of the kangaroo 
order. Is that your friend ? " 

"The Mr. Mortimer I know is certainly tall and 
slight." 

" That's the fellow, then. Pretty girl, Miss Wing- 
field ? " 

" Very pretty." 

" Jolly family ; they do a lot of entertaining. There 
is some money to be forthcoming too, I believe." 

« Indeed ! " 

" Did you know the Mowbrays ? " 

" No, I think not." 

" Never met them at the Wingfields' ? " 

" Oh, yes ; of course." 

" Thought you must ; they are very intimate. Now 
that I think of it, it was at the Mowbrays' I heard oi 
the engagement, and Mortimer was at their dance with 
his fiancee. A capital dance it was, too; not over- 
crowded." 

" Oh, really ? " 
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He proceeded to enlarge, but with more and more 
difficulty as her replies grew more and more monosyl- 
labic. Struggle as she might, Aline was barely equal 
to the task of replying at all. The room was buzzing 
round her; her feet scarcely seemed to touch the floor. 
If only he would go ! Only leave her to herself ! 

All at once she caught sight of a grave, friendly 
face within a few feet, and rose staggering. She for- 
got that she had already met Frederick that day. 

" How do you do ? " she said, holding out her hand. 
"Would you — would you like to see — to see the 
chrysanthemums? They are in the conservatory." 
Then in a quick, choking whisper, "Take me in; I 
feel — the heat. Quick ! come in, quick ! " and she 
passed through an open door into a long, dimly lit 
conservatory, which had not, so far, received any other 
occupants. 

Aline walked hurriedly to the other end, and passed 
behind a tall centre stand, which immediately hid her 
from view. Frederick followed, lost in wonder. 

" Stand there, and keep people away," she com- 
manded in an imperative undertone. " Just one mo- 
ment, till I am myself again. I have heard something 

" Then all at once the strain gave way, and with 

an irrepressible sob, the tears burst forth. 

Frederick turned his back. 

For some minutes there was silence, broken only by 
sounds of weeping and inarticulate murmurs, as Aline 
strove with all the will of a strong nature to obtain 
again the mastery over herself. But, having once 
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given way, she was, alas! not strong enough. She 
writhed with mortification, and wrung her hands in 
agony, but moment after moment passed, and she was 
only less and less fit to return and face curious eyes, 
condolences, and conjectures. What should she do? 
How bear it ? How pass it off ? 

The music struck up again, sounding strangely, 
cruelly near, and next there were voices — yes, voices 
and footsteps nearer still. 

Frederick turned round. 

"There are people coming," he observed, quietly. 
" Perhaps we should sit down here ? " indicating a 
nook embedded in the green by her side, which she 
had not perceived before. " Sit down," repeated he, 
drawing her within the little alcove, "and keep as 
quiet as you can. I can pretend to be talking to you. 
They won't notice anything." 

He leaned over, leaned well in front, at the same 
time drawing from her hold her large white feather 
fan, which he unfolded, and spread, so as to afford a 
measure of concealment from the intruders. Lydia 
and Captain Merivale, after a single glance, wheeled 
hastily round and retreated. 

" They are gone," said Frederick, after making sure. 
" I think I had better stay here, you know ; but there's 
no need to speak, and — just cry on." 

" Oh, Frederick, I am so glad it is you ! I don't 
know what I should have done — and I couldn't 
explain; I can't explain now, but I heard some- 
thing " Again she could proceed no further. 
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" You would like to go home, I dare say," said he, 
after a pause. 

In his own mind he had come to the conclusion that 
ill news had been received of Colonel Carey; that 
there had, perhaps, been an accident, of which tidings 
had not reached the Grange before the party started. 
Then Aline might very well be overcome by having 
the communication suddenly made — perhaps con- 
veyed by one not aware of the relationship. Her 
desire for concealment he attributed to the fact that 
she shrank from being the one to tell an old man, such 
as her grandfather, without preparing his mind to 
receive the shock. Having thus thought out the 
situation, it seemed to him that if he could slip round 
the house through the billiard-room — which com- 
municated with the conservatory by another door — 
he could order General Carey's carriage and his own 
without delay. 

" Shall I bring Sybil or Gerty here," he suggested, 
" while I go and see for the carriages ? " 

But Aline shook her head. " No, no ; " and caught 
him by the arm. " I can't explain to them," she 
sobbed presently. " It has nothing to do with them, 
nothing to do with any one but myself. Something 
has happened — I heard it just now — and at first I 
was able to speak quite calmly, and I don't think any 
one noticed ; but when he had done, I thought I was 

going to get away " But here again she broke 

down, weeping fast. 

" Can I help you, anyway. Ally ? " said Frederick, 
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abruptly. It was the first time he had called her 
« AUy." 

" You can only help me by never saying anything 
to any one," replied she, catching her breath between 
sobs. "And — and by forgetting that you yourself 
ever heard, ever saw me like this. You will, won't 
you ? " and she turned two brimming eyes imploringly 
upon him. " Can you keep a secret ? " 

" Can I ? " said he, and took her hand and looked 
back at her. She had forgotten till that moment that 
he had already a secret in his possession. 

" Oh, Erederick, I am so sorry ! I ought not to 
have said it. And you have been so kind and good 
already ; and I — I have treated you so badly. It is 
only fit that I should have to bear " but the in- 
cautious murmur died on her lips, and did not reach 
his ear. 

"I did not mean to reproach you, dear," said he. 
He was still holding her hand ; perhaps neither of 
them was conscious that he was doing so. " It was 
my own presumption that led me to suppose that you 
could ever care for such a worthless fellow as I. I 
made a mistake, and that is all. If it could have been 

otherwise ? " He cast one longing look, then 

gently put away the hand he held. 

" I wish, indeed, it could," murmured she, scarce 
knowing what she was saying, only casting about for 
some gentle, soothing speech. 

" But don't let this trouble you now," said Fred- 
erick, presently. "I never meant to speak of it again. 
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Indeed, I am ashamed of myself that I could force it 
upon you at such a time as this. It was only when 
you spoke of my * keeping a secret' — You shall never 
have to complain of me again," said he, after a while. 
" You need not be afraid. Aline ; and if there is any- 
thing I can do for you at any time — ? You know I 
care for your happiness." Voices and steps were 
again heard approaching. 

" Shall we come back to the drawing-room now ? " 
said Mr. Walkinshaw, rising with an easy, disen- 
gaged air. Every shade of tender embarrassment had 
vanished, and, even in the midst of her own painful 
emotions, Aline was conscious of the value of such 
a protector. Half hiding behind him, and feigning 
to be wholly occupied with his conversation, she could 
glide along the outskirts of the assembled party, now 
breaking up for departure, and trust that even those 
who observed the reappearance of the pair, and the 
terms on which they appeared to be, might see in 
it nothing beyond an ordinary flirtation, rather too 
ostentatiously displayed. 

"They will think I am a vulgar girl, and have 
laid myself out to catch Frederick," she reflected, 
with the swift perceptions of a silent mind ; " but I 
can't help what they think. I only wish that he, Leon- 
ard, could be made to think the same ; " and alas ! for 
human nature, there was a suggestion in the thought. 

In the hall Aline was carefully shawled by her 
companion, with an air that distanced all presumable 
competitors. " I am in possession of the field," said 
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Frederick to himself, holding his position tenaciously. 
It was a profitless territory, but no one could have 
guessed as much. He stood undauntedly in front of 
his charge, between her tear-stained face and the light, 
in an attitude at once engrossing and engrossed, until 
more than one carriage had filled and rolled away. 

At length General Carey's came to the door. 

" Suppose I go with you, Sybil ? " said Frederick, 
gaily, on the step. " I have hardly had a word with 
either you or Gertrude to-night. May I come in here 
— if Aline has no objection to change seats ? " 

Aline nodded at him from the background, and he 
took his place in the brougham. 

When the old general came out into the portico, 
he found he was to have a new companion on the 
return journey. 

" Eh, what ? " said he. " Where's Frederick ? Gone 
with the girls ? Just like him ! Frederick must al- 
ways have a petticoat. So he has left you for the 
old man, has he ? Humph ! Tastes differ ; " and he 
pinched his granddaughter's arm. " Well, I have no 
objection;" unconscious of any significance in the 
change. "Now then, get in," as the door was opened, 
and he handed her inside. " Here we are, snug and 
comfortable ; but don't expect me to talk. Ally, for I 
have been talking all night, and, with your leave, I'll 
take a nap," — shutting his eyes and settling himself 
drowsily in the corner. Almost before the wheels had 
begun to revolve, his head was nodding on his breast. 
Aline had four miles of silence and solitude before her. 



CHAPTEE XV 

FRIENDS, NOT LOVERS 

<* It is not in my nature to nse any one ill that loves me ; I 
shall therefore always treat your misfortunes and your mod- 
esty with the utmost tenderness/^ — Moli^bb. 

Frederick had no such luck. 

He, too, would have liked to sit and think. He 
had passed through a thrilling experience, and could 
still hear the broken utterances in his ear, and feel 
the touch of a wet hand within his clasp. He would 
fain have been alone to muse and ponder and con- 
jecture, but for this he must wait, and meanwhile 
give his best attention to the comments, inquiries, 
and reminiscences with which his old friends plied 
him, secure of sympathy. 

He had to hear the remarkable revelations which 
Sybil had collected relative to one set of new-comers 
to the neighbourhood, and the disastrous intelligence 
which Gertrude could furnish respecting their prede- 
cessors. He had to own that he, on his part, had 
nothing, positively nothing, to contribute. 

Miss Carey then wondered whether he had remem- 
bered, or whether any one had remembered, to find 
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out a piece of information of importance to all, which 
it had been agreed would certainly be learnt at this 
dinner-party? Frederick had forgotten all about it. 

"It was really very tiresome of Frederick," said 
she to her sister afterwards. "I depended on him; 
or I should have made more of a point of it in my 
own mind." 

But, on the whole, Frederick may be said to have 
got off cheap. He had, it is true, perpetually to 
bring back his wandering thoughts, and laugh weakly 
when he could not, for the life of him, imagine what 
the prattle was about ; and, by way of catching him- 
self up, he would occasionally emit an observation so 
exceedingly wide of the mark, that it was well no one 
was hanging on his lips, to put the position mildly. 
But he did not absolutely break down; and if his 
companions did sometimes fancy him a trifle distrait 
and uncommunicative, they attributed it to the far 
tigue induced by the double journey undertaken dur- 
ing the day, followed by the dissipation of the evening. 

" You have a right to be tired," said Sybil, as they 
drew up at their own door; and he muttered some- 
thing of an excuse. 

Neither she nor Gertrude was in the least tired, nor 
apparently was their cousin, who opened the door to 
them, having himself only just returned from Rook 
Hall. . 

Horace was in high good humour. 

" Hollo ! Changed partners ? " he exclaimed, on 
perceiving who emerged from the carriage. "Well, 
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had I been in your place," aside to Frederick, "I 
should have made another arrangement." ("I don't 
know that I should though, in your place, my friend," 
he added, internally. " You've been bowled out, I 
fancy.") And the reflection made him hasten for- 
ward with increased alacrity as the second pair of 
wheels was heard outside. He meant to whisper 
something in Aline's ear as she descended. 

But Aline was too nimble for him ; she rushed past 
without heeding his presence; and it seemed as 
though she were about to take her flight upstairs 
regardless of any one. On the second step, however, 
she paused — paused and re-crossed the hall to where 
Frederick stood by himself, patiently waiting till the 
passage, now blocked by Mr. Carey and his uncle, 
shordd be clear for him to pass. Aline approached 
from behind, and he turned with a start. 

Horace, who saw everything, marked the inter- 
change of a few earnest undertones, and an air that be- 
tokened mutual understanding. As his cousin hastily 
retreated the next minute, and as the light was dim, 
he had no opportunity for spying further, but found 
himself left once more with an uncomfortable sense 
of insecurity and bewilderment. 

Sir William had absolutely refused to be drawn 
into any communication regarding his brother. He 
had had time to take himself to task for having been 
already too unguarded, and betrayed, or semi-betrayed, 
however involuntarily, a confidence which should have 
been sacred. 
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Nevertheless, liis visitor had no shadow of doubt to 
whom he owed the hints and congratulations whicli, 
although premature, and possibly unwarranted, had 
set him thinking, planning, hoping, and fearing in a 
tumult of mind altogether foreign to his nature. 

He longed to shake Frederick, and worry all he 
knew out of him • then judge for himself what it was 
worth. 

He had often alleged his detestation of a clever wit- 
ness, and his conviction that the dullest-witted men 
and women were the most likely to arrive at the truth 
as well as to permit the truth to be extracted from 
them. For Frederick Walkinshaw, as a man and a 
rival, he had nothing but contempt, but Frederick as 
an informant might have his value. He wondered if 
it would not be worth his while to change his tactics 
in regard to Frederick ? 

For the rest, no evening had ever yielded our barris- 
ter greater satisfaction than that just passed. He had 
inserted the thin end of the wedge, and driven it in as 
far as any man could under the circumstances. Sir 
William and he had talked and talked; and he had 
been surprised to find how much he had gained, and 
how little he had given, in return, in the course of the 
conversation. 

He had always been told that Sir William Walkin- 
shaw was a clever man, a hard-headed man, a man 
of unbounded self-reliance, with whom no interloper 
would presume to meddle, and of whom no antagonist 
had ever been known to get the better. 
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(Jeneral Carey was wont to shake his head when Sir 
William's name was mentioned ; his daughters spoke 
of their old neighbour with bated breath ; and he did 
them the justice to be certain that it was no vulgar 
obsequiousness which inspired the feeling. Then he 
had heard from other sources of Sir William's being a 
stiff, unapproachable personage. He found that no 
one was familiar with Sir William. The brothers 
were never mentioned without the contrast between 
them being drawn and accentuated. 

It* was therefore with incredulity almost amounting 
to disbelief of his own senses, that Sir William's 
guest gradually came to strip himself, bit by bit and 
shred by shred, of all his preconceived notions. 

At intervals during the afternoon, he had busied 
himself imagining the scene in store. He had thought 
out divers little side hints which could advanta- 
geously be dovetailed into the conversation. He had 
framed careless allusions to distinguished personages 
with whom he had come into contact, and who could 
be depicted as meeting him at his club and saying 
" My dear Carey " at intervals. 

He had also taken into consideration that a dia- 
logue, which would have to be maintained throughout 
a tite-drt^te dinner, and which of necessity must not 
touch upon any private matters (to be reserved for 
closer confabulation), might occasionally flag — and had 
therefore mentally registered a few adroit openings. 

All of this had been gone into with unwonted care 
and pains. 
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Horace had equipped himself for a passage-at-arms 
with as much atteution to minute detail as though it 
were to be fought in his own courts of law ; and his 
first sensation on beholding so much time and trouble 
wasted, was one of surprise bordering on disgust. 

He had been deceived, and rendered ridiculous in 
his own eyes. He to be studying a " make-up " in view 
of an evening with Sir William Walkinshaw ! 

The truth was — and this our barrister speedily 
perceived now that a chance was afforded him — the 
Sir William of whom he had hitherto stood in awe, 
was an apocryphal personage — one who did not exist 
and never had existed. The great county magnate 
was in reality a simple, unsophisticated gentleman. 
He had but few interests, still fewer aspirations ; poli- 
tics oppressed him ; science, ai*t, and literature were as 
dead letters to him. 

By dint of sheer unremitting concentration of his 
faculties, supplemented by the aid of an intelligent 
and trustworthy land-steward. Sir William did indeed 
perform a certain part in life to his own and others' 
satisfaction; he had a large estate to manage, and 
managed it well. 

But, apart from this, he had neither wit nor wis- 
dom, nor even any superfluity of good common sense; 
and his being so firmly established on a pedestal in 
the general estimation, was due to nothing more nor 
less than that enchantment which distance has ever 
been known to lend. 

No one ever tested Sir William Walkinshaw at close 
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quarters. Like his brother, he had been taken for 
granted from earliest years ; and few feats are more 
difficult to achieve, and few are seldomer attempted 
than that of breaking down a barrier reared from time 
immemorial. 

Some credit was therefore due to the subtlety and 
boldness with which Sir William's new friend pene- 
trated the barrier which had for so many years kept 
the world at bay ; and presently Horace himself began 
to feel this. His disappointment gave way to self- 
gratulation ; he -foresaw great things in store : himself 
the confidential friend, adviser, arbitrator — in brief, 
ruler at Rook Hall ; Sir William leaning on his arm 
in long, confidential walks ; messages from Sir Will- 
iam; requests for private interviews; telegrams to 
Town. He saw himself being quickly admitted by 
an obsequious butler, on the alert to pilot him to Sir 
William's own room. He saw Frederick's look of 
astonishment at unexpected encounters and appear- 
ances. 

Anon, he heard his own easy explanation of the 
same at the Grange. He would not need to go to the 
Grange so often in future, — and yet he would be 
oftener than ever in the neighbourhood, since it was 
business which was to require his attendance, and 
business was the confessed loadstar of his life. 

The Rook Hall coverts would be free to him ; and 
had not his uncle observed more than once that there 
were always good horses in the Walkinshaw stables ? 
What about a mount, and a day with the hounds now 
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and then ? If Frederick woidd be as civil as his 

brother But here he winced a little, recalling 

that it was he who had not been civil to Frederick. 
Would Frederick bear malice ? The dreamer turned 
uneasily in his chair, and another thought, which till 
now had lain dormant, suddenly awoke and presented 
itself ; he had entirely forgotten Aline, and the recol- 
lection caused him a twin-throb of exultation and 
annoyance. 

A few hours before it would have been all exulta- 
tion, for he had been chafing beneath the impossibility 
of having more than occasional glimpses of his young 
cousin, unless he were prepared to declare himself, and 
make her the avowed object of his visits to the Grange. 
Sir William's becoming a client — for already he called 
his host by that name in anticipation — would obviate 
all difficulty in the matter ; indeed, its removal would 
have crowned all previous rejoicings. But — and he 
paused to think — might not the neighbourhood of 
Aline give rise to trouble of another sort, if it were, 
as Sir William had hinted, in Frederick that he should 
have to recognize a rival, albeit an unsuccessful one ? 
" I shall have to square him," mused he, at last ; and 
it was upon this conclusion that he had attempted 
and failed to draw from his companion any further 
information which might guide him in his course. 

Sir William had been open to sympathy and advice 
to any extent where himself, and he alone, was con- 
cerned ; but he had been deaf to the voice of the 
charmer when Horace sought to charm his brother's 
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lecret from him. The barrister was therefore obliged 
» be content with what had already escaped; and 
jongratulating himself that he had heard as much as 
16 had, he returned to the Grange, satisfied on the 
Scheie with his night's work. 

Perhaps he was not quite so well content as he shut 
his bedroom door, after the last little scene in the hall. 

Aline had hardly seemed to notice him ; -with averted 
head had mumbled something as she scurried past in 
the doorway ; and this was the only response he had 
received to his cheery, cordial inquiry as to whether 
she had spent a pleasant evening. How was he to 
take this ? He had meant to be hearty and gracious, 
and to treat Frederick with like bonhomie. It was his 
cue to make no account of Frederick. If occasion 
offered, he would belittle him behind his back, but in 
a good-humoured, friendly fashion, that should call 
forth no antagonism in Aline's breast. He would 
affect to have " come round " to Frederick — to own 
that he was, after all, " a good fellow in his way '' — 
and to show a condescending indulgence towards his 
little Weaknesses. If he could succeed in placing these 
in a strong light, so much the better ; but on no ac- 
count must he give rise to the slightest suspicion of 
jealousy. That would be fatal. 

All of this had been arranged during Horace Carey's 
return walk to the Grange, and if he were somewhat 
thrown back afterwards by the difficulty of beginning 
his new part, he still saw the wisdom of adhering 
to it. 
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But he did not have a good night's rest. It might 
have been that he had drunk port instead of claret at 
dinner, and port did not agree with his constitution. 
But Sir William's claret was not any particular brand, 
and Horace was a connoisseur. For once he had de- 
viated from the rule. Eeeling himself in health to 
stand the heavier wine, he had drunk rather freely. 

To this, he told himself presently, was due Ms 
feeling heated and feverish, and tossing to and fro 
upon his pillows. Several times in the night he con- 
founded the old port, vowing he would avoid it in 
future ; and he rose in the morning, betraying in his 
countenance that he would do well to carry out the 
resolution. His eyes looked watery and pink, and his 
mouth felt dry. He had no inclination for breakfast, 
and was really glad that Aline was not there to see 
what a poor figure he cut at it. 

Under the plea of a headache. Aline did not appear, 
and our traveller had to start before she came down, 
and content himself with leaving a message, which he 
hoped would ensure him a welcome on his next visit, 
to take place at no distant date. 

Frederick, on the other hand, slept soundly, and 
woke a giant refreshed. The sun was shining, though 
not brightly ; and a mild south wind filled the room, 
as his man drew up the blinds and opened the window. 

" A fine morning, eh, James ? " Frederick stretched 
himself, and yawned complacently. He had not had 
time to think, and he had had eight hours of healthy, 
dreamless repose. 
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" Beautiful morning, sir, and not a bit of frost. The 
meet is at eleven at the Red Lion Inn, sir. It is a 
quarter to nine now," hinted James. 

" The meet ? Oh — ah — yes." Frederick rose on 
his elbow and looked out. " I say, what a jolly day I 
I shall wear my new coat to-day, James." 

A new pink coat from one of the best tailors in 
London had been sent him down the week before, and 
he had been disappointed of wearing it during two 
previous runs, on account of the weather. He was 
not going to get it wet through and its freshness 
dimmed on the very first occasion of putting it on. 

But he had set his heart on putting it on for the Eed 
Lion meet, not only because there was always a full 
attendance at that especial rendezvous, but because 
Aline was sure to go and see the start, and follow 
with her grandfather in a dog-cart, as far as she 
could. Frederick had often thought of how best he 
could keep that dog-cart informed of the line taken by 
fox and hounds, and of how he would encourage Gen- 
eral Carey to hold on a little longer, and a little longer, 
and meet the pack at this point and that, wheresoever 
a grassy lane could be found through which wheels 
could force a passage. 

He thought of this now, with a little dull ache at 
his heart, as he sat up in bed and watched James take 
out his coat, and arrange his other accoutrements. He 
felt sure there would be no Aline at the meet, which 
would be shorn of half its glory in consequence. 

But he could not feel altogether miserable. He had, 
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it is true, met with a check, and the castle-in-tlie-aii, 
which had beguiled the dull autumn days, had been 
overthrown in a single moment. Aline's few plain 
words, " There is some one else," had razed it to the 
ground, and left no shadow of hope that it could evei 
be reconstructed. 

Frederick understood this fully — understood, and 
accepted his fate like a man. He had been refused, 
and there was no mincing the matter. If Sir William 
had not spoken to him, and, in the first instance, put 
the slight upon his love which had demanded his cham- 
pionship, he would never have breathed a syllable to 
any one. He had promised Aline, and was a man of 
his word. 

And then, though not a proud man, Frederick had a 
native dignity, which stood him in good stead on the 
present occasion; he had no intention of letting the 
world into the secret. Aline had begged him to spare 
her, himself, and every one the unpleasantness of a 
rupture between the families. She had besought this 
favour with humility and earnestness, and his reply 
had inspired her with perfect confidence. She had 
told him as much, looking kindly, and speaking softly, 
and he had perceived that friendship at least would 
remain, if love had proved to be but an illusion of his 
own. Wherefore, as we say, he could not feel alto- 
gether miserable. 

"I don't think it's her cousin Horace, anyway," 
reflected he, as he conceded a few minutes to musings 
bitter and sweet. " She likes me better than Horace, 
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and that by a long chalk. If it had been Horace and 
not I who was in the Lawfords' drawing-room last 
night, she would never have asked him to take her 
into the conservatory. Of course, I have nothing to 
say if there is another fellow. Confound the other 
fellow ! But, anyhow, I hope I'm man enough not to 
plague any girl. I hope I can go on being her friend 
as I was last night, and as, perhaps, I shall have a 
chance of being again. It was — was awfully nice. 
She clung to me, and I took care of her. I wish there 
were no other fellow ! " A pause. Then a long sigh, 
not very distinct from a yawn. " Heigho ! IVe got to 
get over it, I suppose. I've got to get over it, and not 
add to the poor little girl's trouble. Poor little thing ! 
She was in a way I Perhaps she will be in a way again, 
and I shall have to help her. I ought certainly to look 
in to-day to see how she is, and just show that Fm therey 
if anything is wanted ! " 

He thought, too, that Aline might as well see him in 
his new coat. 

N 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE MEET AT THE BED LION UTS 

** Hurrah for the Hunt of the Meynell, 
The world cannot boast such a kennel, 
And he must ride straight, 
Who would not be too late 
To see Reynard bowled o*er by the Meynell." 

Sir William had also remembered the meet at the 
Red Lion Inn, and that Frederick was looking forward 
to it. " It will be rather hard on him, poor fellow," 
cogitated he, thinking of Aline : " such, a good day for 
the hounds and all ! I wonder if he will go ? " 

But, as he passed downstairs, he wondered no longer. 
He paused a moment outside Frederick's door, then 
smiled to himself, crossed the landing, and descended 
the staircase. For his ear had caught some well-known 
sounds, trolled out with lusty lungs, and 

" 'Tis a fine hunting day. 
And as balmy as May," 

could have but one portent. Accordingly, Sir William 
spun out his unusually frugal meal, until at length, 
though not before he had finished his last mouthful a 
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good half hour, and read all his letters over and over, 
a brilliant apparition stood in the doorway. 

" Here yon are at last ! " cried he. " I thought the 
new coat would be on to-day. Dear me, you do look 
smart ! Come, and let me have a look." 

Frederick obeyed, nothing loth. 

"Uncommonly smart, upon my word!" continued 
Sir William. " Coat fits well, I must say ; " and he 
got up, put his hand on his brother's shoulders, and 
turned him round, smoothing his broad back and chest, 
and regarding him the while with paternal fondness. 
He thought he had hardly known before that Fred- 
erick was such a personable fellow. The bright pink 
of his hunting-coat set off the clear blue of his eyes 
and his fair, curly hair. He thought, as Frederick 
had done, that Aline ought to see her rejected lover. 
" He would take the shine out of her town-bred cousin 
in the hunting-field, anyway," Sir William nodded to 
himself. It had not escaped him that, in spite of the 
skill wherewith the barrister brought down his birds, 
both in wood and stubble — and Horace Carey was a 
good shot — he had not the cut of a sportsman. To 
be a sportsman is not everything — far from it. Sir 
Wi]liam had an infinitely greater respect for intellect 
than for physical prowess, but, in spite of himself, 
the sight of the gallant Nimrod before him created 
a momentary comparison in his mind, which was not 
altogether to the advantage of Frederick's rival. 

" Yes, I thought it was a day for the coat," assented 
Frederick, cheerfully. "It's no matter if it gets 
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splashed when it has been out half a dozen times or so, 
but you do feel sold if youVe put on new things, and 
they are all soaked and dirty before any one has ever 
seen them ! Last week's rain was such dirty rain 
— half mist," continued he, helping himself to a good 
plateful. " The droppings from the trees were almost 
black. Faugh ! it was horrid '' — shrugging his shoul- 
ders at the recollection. 

" You could not have a finer day than this," said 
Sir William ; " there will be a number of ladies out." 

" Sure to be." An involuntary sigh escaped. 

Sir William glanced at his brother. 

"Do you expect the Careys will go ? " 

"To the meet, you mean?" replied Frederick. 
" They never follow, you know. Oh yes, they mean 
to go — at least, they meant when last they spoke of 
it. Aline has been promised to be taken now and then 
to a meet ; the general- is to drive her in his dog-cart, 
and see as much as they can. But I don't suppose 
she'll go to-day," he added, half to himself. 

" Why not ? " 

"Too much dissipation last night." Frederick 
evaded his brother's eye, and made answer lightly. 
" The horses were out late, and I don't fancy either 
they or their master, or Aline for that matter, will 
care to be on the road again so early this morning." 

"I don't call eleven o'clock early," said Sir Will- 
iam. "It seems to me a very sensible hour. You 
had to be much sooner astir for the cub-hunting, and 
Miss Aline did not seem to mind that." 
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"I did not say she would mind this," rejoined 
Frederick, pertinaciously, "but she may not care to 
press it. She said nothing about going last night and 
seemed rather knocked up, and not in good spirits." 

" Perhaps she will drive her cousin to the station ? " 
suggested Sir William, a sense of duty prompting him 
to enlighten. 

" Bet you ten to one she doesn't do that," said Fred- 
erick, shortly. " Cousin Horace is no favourite with 
any of them, and rather less with Aline than with the 
others." 

"You think so, do you?" But significance was 
still thrown away. 

" Oh, I am sure of it," said Frederick, eating and 
drinking heartily. " I could tell you — only I mustn't 
tell tales," he broke off, laughing. 

"He has no idea," murmured the kindly elder to 
himself, " and I had better let italone ; he will find out 
soon enough." 

Frederick's horse now came round, and there was 
the usual bustle of attendants consequent on his set- 
ting off. Sir William liked to see Frederick well 
attended to. He himself was wont to make his exit 
by side doors, and almost by stealth — but it pleased 
him to see Frederick ushered forth in state. He 
strolled into the portico, and watched with an imper- 
turbable visage the rapid dartings to and fro of James, 
and Joseph, even of Horrocks himself, in search of 
mislaid gloves, riding- whip, and handkerchief; the 
solemn and earnest directions with which Horrocks 
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was charged, regarding some sick pet — one of Fred- 
erick's many pets ; the message which James had to \ 
repeat word for word, and which must be delivered 
verbatim by James himself to Mr. Craigie, the stew- 
ard ; and the anxious frown with which, up to the 
last moment, the horseman strove to recall anything 
left unsaid or undone. When preparing for a day in 
the hunting-field, Frederick must needs invariably 
bequeath almost testamentary dispositions on every 
side. 

All this was as good as a play to Sir William, and 
while it lasted, he looked on, as we have said, with 
benignant interest, winding up with a hearty " Hope 
you'll enjoy yourself," as horse and rider moved from 
the door. 

But as one by one the assembled domestics noise- 
lessly slipped away, and he himself turned within doors 
again, the elder brother glanced regretfully, almost 
pathetically towards a certain spot where two days 
before he had stood by Frederick's side, and heard his 
voice break ; and once more " It might have been the 
making of him ! " he sighed. 

As he passed the Careys' house, Frederick's thoughts 
also ran on the same lines. He glanced up at Aline's 
window — he knew which was her window — and saw 
that the blind was down. He also saw that the gate 
was open, and that there were fresh wheel-marks on 
the gravel of the drive. These might have been left 
by the carriages on the previous night, and he was 
wondering if it were so or not, when he perceived a 
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station fly emerging from between the laurel hedges, 
and guessed that this betokened the traTeller setting 
forth upon his journey. Would there be any one 
with Mr. Carey in his humble conTeyance ? Fred- 
erick reined up. 

He had really no thought of being seen to advantage 
at the moment, he only felt that he should like to teU 
William that the vehicle had but one occupant — also 
to make sure of the fact for himself. 

But Horace, whom he saluted courteously, returned 
only a surly nod through the window of the little shaky, 
rattling, station cab. 

Mr. Carey was in his ordinary suit of sober black, 
with his bag of briefs and papers on the seat opposite ; 
and certainly no one would have suspected from his 
demeanour that he was anticipating the charms of 
metropolitan life with the inward glee depicted to 
Aline. The feeling might come later; but the vision 
of a gay rider joyously setting forth, well mounted 
and well appointed, was not one to foster enthusiasm 
for stuffy laws courts and dingy chambers. 

" I'll be even with you yet, my fine fellow," muttered 
Horace between his teeth, as he trundled heavily along. 

Frederick, on the other hand, patted his horse's neck 
with a smile, and broke away into a canter over a com- 
mon on the left. He could not help feeling a spring 
of life within his bosom. He could not be unhappy 
with a good day in front of hira and a good horse under 
him, while the sight of Horace Carey's long face being 
slowly dragged off the field, as it were, made the very 
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air lie breathed feel purer and sweeter, as though a 
fungus had been rooted out. 

" She likes him no better than I do," he comforted 
himself. "And I've got to take care of Aline and not 
let her be worried more than I can help. I know she 
will be thankful to have got rid of those disagreeable, 
inquisitive, poking eyes, especially after what hap- 
pened last night. Now, she doesn't mind me at all ; " 
and he sat straight in his saddle and looked cheerfully 
around. 

He had reached a fine open space which commanded 
a view of the country for miles on either side, and 
knowing every inch of it as he did, he could tell where 
to look for riders, like himself, bound for the meet. 
Presently he detected one and then another ; anon a 
dog-cart whirled rapidly into view ; and again, he was 
hailed by a group on foot. Another few miles, and the 
plot thickened ; there were people before and behind ; 
he was passed every minute by open waggonettes, pony- 
carriages, and vehicles of every sort ; and finally he 
slowed his horse to a walk, after consulting his watch 
and finding that he had still abundance of time. He 
had started earlier than usual. 

At length the old-fashioned Eed Lion Inn came into 
view, and here a considerable concourse of* people had 
assembled, whose numbers were being momentarily 
augmented by fresh arrivals hurrying along the great 
cross-roads which met in front. 

" I knew it would be a big meet," murmured our 
hero, half pleased, half regretful. "Now, if Aline 
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had only waited to hear her bad news till to-morrow ! 
It was a pity ! " and he shook his head sagely. He 
had not, however, much time for reflection; he had 
to reply to greetings, queries, and appeals from ereiy 
quarter, for Frederick was always supposed to know 
everything ; but it seemed to him that on this partic- 
ular day there was one unwelcome question on the lips 
of all, and that he knew at last to expect it even from 
the Master himself ; he grew quite to hate the sound 
of "Are the Careys coming ? " in his ears. The period 
of delay before starting, which used to be a great time 
with him, was marred by the tiresome reiteration. 
He felt as if every one must know why the Careys 
were not coming, and he were himself to blame because 
they had failed in their attendance. This was unfair ; 
Aline had not stopped away on his account, and yet 
he had to bear the brunt. Certainly people were look- 
ing at each other as if they thought so. 

Frederick did not know that people were looking at 
each other because of what had passed at Mrs. Law- 
ford's dinner-party. He had not heard Mr. Chatterton 
giving his version of the scene to the Miss Lawfords 
and their mother before taking leave. The Careys' car- 
riage and his own had, indeed, been the last to depart, 
but there was left in the drawing-room a sediment of 
young men, after the other guests had gone, who, hav- 
ing no horses out in the cold to be considered, were 
cruelly indifferent to their hostess' yawns and hints, 
and bent on prolonging the evening to their own satis- 
faction. Lydia, and Judy, and even young Charlotte 
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Lawford were girls whom it was good fun to talk with, 
and as none of them seemed either tired or sleepy, who 
cared for the widow's yawns ? 

Mr. Chatterton considered he was decidedly "in 
form," and gave a spirited account of Aline's reception 
of his piece of Aldershot news, and of her descent upon 
Frederick Walkinshaw, as he phrased it, immediately 
afterwards. 

" It seemed to touch her up tremendously, don't you 
know ? " he drawled, delightedly — '•' the idea of this 
other girl's getting married first. I expect she means 
to cut in before her with your friend What's-his-name ; 
and he was nothing loth. I should say it was settled 
out there to-night, shouldn't you, Merivale ? " 

Merivale and he had exchanged a word previously. 
Accordingly it was now Merivale's turn. 

"Oh, we saw what we saw, didn't we, Miss Law- 
ford ? " began he. 

But Lydia's mother cut him short. 

"I hope you didn't repeat what you saw, then," 
said she, sharply. " Sir William Walkinshaw would 
be very angry if there were any gossip spread in this 
house about him and his. As for Frederick, it's mere 
nonsense." 

" Oh, is it ? " cried Lydia, laughing, " Captain Meri- 
vale and I know better," — turning to Merivale, who, 
somewhat crestfallen, stood shuffling his feet and think- 
ing he had better be off. "Every one was talking of 
it." 

"Then it was you who told them," retorted Mrs. 
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brd, pouncing on the culprit, and including Meri- 
.n her angry glance. 

?on my honour," cried he, alanned. " I thought 
eally did, from what Mr. Chatterton told me — 

^hat he told the other people " 

>o you have both been spreading it ? " Mrs. Law- 
s eyes sparkled wrathfully. And as neither could 
the charge, and as both agreed afterwards that 
ridow looked uncommonly warlike, they found it 
jable to beat a hasty retreat, carrying with them a 
iless young brother officer, who had no idea what 
ody was talking about; and all the indignant 
3SS got for her pains, was the addition of her jeal- 
and wrath to the story whenever it was told in 
pe. 

• all this, as we say, Frederick was happily imcon- 
is, and such innocence stood him in good stead, — 
nevertheless, he did wish people would let the 
ys alone, and was sincerely glad when the hounds 
I off, and all the field on the move. He had now 
5 hours of placid enjoyment before him. Without 
vehement desire to distinguish himself, he was 
)y in the hunting-field ; and to ride straight, and 
eet with no mischance, sufficed for his ambition. 
1 the present occasion, however, an extraordinary 
3 of luck was in store. There had been many 
ys, and here and there a false scent struck and 
when on a sudden the hounds set up a melodious 
and flew ahead, the field following. At the end 
alf an hour, Frederick was neither first nor last, 
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when a happy thought occurred to him, originated by 
his knowledge of the country. He felt convinced that 
the pack would turn at a certain point, if the kill did 
not take place before; and, acting on his own inde- 
pendent judgment, for none would follow, he turned 
sharp off out of the line, and, clearing a fence at his 
side, he galloped across the intervening fields, and 
made for what appeared to be a worthless vantage 
ground. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it 
would have been so, but "as no mortal man could 
have foreseen," according to one disappointed yeoman, 
mouthpiece for many, Reynard did exactly what only 
Frederick had predicted — shirked a wooded hill in 
front, and, skirting its base, led the whimpering pack 
direct for the solitary horseman. 

They flew past him, the fox well in view, and the 
next moment he was going like the wind close behind 
the huntsman, and ahead of all the field; his horse 
also, having had a few minutes' breathing time, was 
ready for the fresh burst, and away they went, over 
field and fence, another two miles of glorious gallop, 
and then, in the twinkling of an eye, the chase was 
over, the fox had met his doom, and Frederick alone 
was in at the death. It had been otia of the best 
runs ever known in the hunt, and no one could dis- 
pute with him the brush. 

Throughout the rest of the day (for the scent was 
lying too well not to tempt a continuance of the sport, 
and two other coverts were drawn, and another fox 
killed before three o'clock) Frederick was scarcely im- 
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conscious for a minute of the unwonted adornment to 
liis saddle. It was, of course, necessary — absolutely 
necessary — that he should turn in at the Careys', if 
only to show it, and tell his tale of prowess. Fortu- 
nately the hounds left off at a point only a few miles 
Avithout his own parish, so that he could jog home 
easily, nay, walk most of the way, and yet reach the 
Grange before it was quite dark. 

He was by no means now so spick and span as he 
had been a few hours before, but with the brush in 
his hand, he could enter his friends' presence with 
joyous disregard of spattered breeches and splashed 
cuffs and gloves. In truth, he showed even to greater 
advantage, returning flushed with victory and stained 
with its scars, than he would have done had he pre- 
sented himself in pristine spotlessness. 

And he made up his mind to one thing : he was not 
to be deterred from laying his trophy at his mistress' 
feet because she had refused to receive still more at 
his hands. If it pleased Aline to have the brush, he 
could see no manner of reason why he should not pre- 
sent her with it ; there was no quarrel between them. 
His eye went straight to her as he opened the door, 
and he felt tenderly concerned, even in the midst of 
his exultation, as he perceived at once that her atti- 
tude was listless, and her face pale and dejected. 
" She is still feeling bad," said he to himself. 
To his ideas it would have been quite on the cards 
that a night's rest, or a morning's post, or the sym- 
pathy of kind relations, or — or anything, in short. 
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might have dispersed the cloud. He had. been half 
prepared for the old bright Aline, with her merry, 
mocking salutation, or her frank, indulgent jibe; and 
his honest heart experienced a new pang, as he saw 
that this hope was not to be fulfilled. He wondered, 
now, if she would think him unfeeling should he pre- 
sent his prize ? 

Sybil and Gertrude, however, saved him the trouble 
of consideration. Never were feminine adorers more 
genuinely, and ignorantly, and comprehensively en- 
chanted. By the time they had heard his story, 
approved his coat, and permitted him, at last, to draw 
in his chair to the side of their niece. Aline had her- 
self so far kindled up the sparks of sympathy and 
appreciation as to enable him to venture upon placing 
the brush in her hands, and begging her to keep it as 
a remembrance. 

She flushed a little, and thanked him gently. 



CHAPTER XVn 

ALINE SEEKS SYMPATHY 

** Ah, do not drive off grief ! but place your hand 
Upon it gently : it will then subside." — LAimos. 

She had had no letter; nothing confirmatory of 
Mr. Chatterton's tidings. The certainty of hearing 
from her father, who would be sure to write, only 
too glad to have such intelligence to write, was the 
chief reason for her staying in bed to breakfast that 
morning. She could not face the reception of such 
news at the breakfast-table. Her aunts were in the 
habit of seeing the letters from Monte Carlo; they 
would recognize their brother's envelope whenever 
one appeared. It would be passed down the table 
with the remark, "A letter from James,'' for the 
benefit of all. As the letters had hitherto never con- 
tained anything which the whole world might not 
have read, their recipient had handed them round 
with indifference, and not only would it now have 
been awkward to deviate from the course, but she 
felt she could not so have controlled her features 
as to escape curiosity. Her aunts would at once 

have guessed something — possibly the truth. 

191 
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That the truth would have to come out sooner or 
later, was a matter of course ; but Aline could at 
least choose her own time for telling it, and her 
own solitary auditor. 

The presence of Horace, moreover, would have 
been an additional misery on this particular morning. 
Horace gone, and the post-bag void of interest, she 
had managed to rise from her couch reluctantly, and 
go about with heavy eyes and lagging step ; and her 
faded looks received only sympathy on account of 
the supposititious headache put forth at the outset. 
She had got through the day somehow, and was 
in a semi-torpid state — at a low ebb, but not acutely 
suffering, by the time Frederick arrived. She was 
rather glad to see Frederick; he never jarred upon 
her. 

And by the next morning Aline had thought of a 
plan. From her place at the breakfast-table she com- 
manded a view of the drive, which no one else did, 
and now arranged herself to be on the alert what time 
the postman came into sight, and have an excuse at the 
moment for leaving the room. As he occasionally took 
charge of letters in return, which could thus catch an 
earlier mail than those sent by the usual messenger, 
she could have a note written to be thus despatched, 
leaving the note upstairs. It would be easy to jump 
up, fetch it, and meet the man at the door ; she could 
then slip into her pocket any communication it was 
desirable to suppress. 

There was, however, no communication; and an- 
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other long day had to be dragged through, and another 
ruse invented for the next. 

On the third, Aline sat still in her chair. She had 
acclimatized herself, and was prepared for the worst. 
Her heart might beat, and her eyelids slightly quiver, 
as her elder aunt, whose privilege it was, lifted the 
budget from the salver, and distributed to each their 
several possessions; but when there was again no 
blue-stamped envelope for herself. Aline felt more 
disappointed and chagrined than relieved. She was 
hardly even impatient; indignation began to take 
the place of pain. "Are they not going to tell me 
at cUlf she thought. " Are they afraid 9 Papa 
might know that whatever I feel, I should at least 
be too proud to make an exhibition of myself. Papa 
might trust me ! '' and she no longer wept. Presently 
it occurred to her that Colonel Carey himself might be 
in innocence, and that as neither of the parties princi- 
pally concerned had chosen to tell herself, they might 
have shrunk equally from the task of informing her 
parent. Was there any one from whom she could 
find out the facts of the case? Unfortunately she 
possessed no correspondent with whom she was suf- 
ficiently intimate for her to put a direct question. 
In fact, she knew Florence Wingfield as well as any 
of her former associates, and Florence's silence on the 
subject was more significant than aught besides. 

As the days passed, it became evident to Aline that 
she was not to be informed first hand; also that she 
was right in supposing that her father knew as little 
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as herself. When he did write — (nearly a f ortniglit 
elapsed before the letter, so hungrily awaited, came)— 
it contained no allusion to Leonard Mortimer. Aline's 
hand shook as she unfolded the sheet, and her eye 
flashed over the three pages which were all the writer 
had had time to fill; but no well-known name was 
there. 

She tossed it down and left the room without a 
word. 

<* Aline, here is a post-card Sybil did not see before. 
It had stuck in the wrapper of a newspaper." In 
another minute she heard a voice calling. 

The postcard was from Colonel Carey, and his 
daughter's heart throbbed anew. " Here it is at last ! " 
thought she. But no — nothing of the kind. Her 
father had merely forgotten to intimate that he was 
returning to England within a few days, so that she 
had better address to him next at his club; he pro- 
posed spending the last week of his leave in London, 
as he would have to be in touch with his regiment, 
owing to some business matters which necessitated a 
certain amount of supervision. 

"He will be there by this day week," calculated 
Aline, and went to put on her things for an early 
walk. She felt as though she had received a week's 
respite. She was calm, almost patient. 

The blow could not be long in falling now ; she was 
thankful that she had had time to prepare herself, 
time to guard against too much sympathy from the 
tender natures to whom she had early confessed, 
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with some girlish elation, her romance — so termed 
in the fond illusion of the moment. 

Sybil and Gertrude had been very willing to hear 
all there was to tell; they had not exactly sided 
with their niece — indeed they would have deemed 
it treachery to do so — but being put in possession of 
only one aspect of affairs, they were willing to agree 
to a good deal put forth with all the fire and convic- 
tion of enamoured youth. Leonard Mortimer, by 
Aline's account, was a compound of graces and ex- 
cellencies. He was the handsomest as well as the 
cleverest man in the regiment, "And all that papa 
has against him is that he is so young, and — and 
poor ! " pouted she. 

Neither of her auditors liked to suggest that perhaps 
something besides beauty and talents might be desir- 
able in a suitor for the hand of a dowerless girl. They 
were unworldly — as unworldly as their niece could 
be ; they could not bring themselves to imbue her 
with what they would have termed a "mercenary 
spirit " ; wherefore all they had been able to venture 
upon had amounted to this: that their brother was 
not an unjust man, and that if he felt it to be his duty 
to refuse his consent to the engagement and put a 
summary stop to any hopes of his relenting in future, 
there must be some better reason for such sternness 
than their dear little Ally knew. They had stood to 
this in spite of Ally's arguments. 

For some time the subject had been dropped, how- 
ever, even in private confabulations. It would be 
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unfair to say it had become devoid of interest, but 
it had certainly fallen a step into the background. 
Other topics had been granted some consideration, 
and more than once Sybil and Gertrude had congratu- 
lated each other aside on their belief that their niece 
at least was not pining in exile — that however 
staimch she might remain in adhering to her own 
standpoint, however faithful to the memory of her 
absent lover, she was not always thinking about him 
in solitude, and fretting beneath the separation. 

Her present altered looks were, therefore, inexpli- 
cable. They could not but perceive something was 
amiss, and in the kindness of their hearts made more 
than one attempt at probing the wound — but in 
vain. 

At length it came out, of its own accord. Sybil was 
alone with her niece in the twilight, the witching hour 
when secrets, like flitting bats, pass noiselessly from 
mouth to mouth. The two were in a favourite atti- 
tude : the younger leaning against the elder's knee, 
both drawn up close beside a low, flickering fire. 

" Auntie Syb — " began Aline, and paused. 

Sybil felt something was coming ; she put out her 
hand and stroked the brown head at her side. 

"Auntie Syb — " The speaker half rose, and knelt 
in front of the hearth, and finally lifted a log inside 
the fender and carefully adjusted it upon the coals. 

Sybil waited. 

"I — I can't keep it to myself any longer. Some- 
thing has happened — or is going to happen — and I 
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don't know if it's true — and no one will tell me. It 
is so nnkind — it is so cruel ! I have been expecting 
and expecting to hear every day ; but nobody writes 
— and it is so hard. I must have somebody to talk to. 
I am so miserable ; '' and she threw herself across her 
aunt's lap and buried her face. 

" Poor little Ally ! " Sybil tenderly enclosed the 
bent form. " Is it about Leonard Mortimer, dear ? " 
whispered she. 

" You've heard ! " Ally started back. " You've 
heard, and you never told me ! And you knew " 

" I have heard nothing, dear ; none of us have heard 
anything ; I only guessed." 

« Guessed ? How ? " 

" We saw there was something wrong, and Gerty and 
I thought — we wondered, but I must own we did not 
think of Leonard Mortimer — we fancied perhaps you 
had some other little worries ; girls have, you know," 
subjoined she, softly. 

Aline's head drooped again. 

"Oh yes, I know," said she, hurriedly; "but — 
but they don't worry me — much," her thoughts fol- 
lowing her aunt's. She was careful, however, not to 
betray Frederick, and over Horace's inclinations there 
had been already a little teasing. "' Couldn't you see 
that I had something more than thcU9 " pursued Aline, 
with a little fretful intonation. " I did try to hide it ; 
but I thought every one must see I was miserable, 
though I didn't want to make a fuss and bother you 
and aunt Gerty." 
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"It wouldn't bother us, you know. Wliat is it?" 
said Sybil, going direct to the point. 

She could not help enjoying what followed. 

Once the ice was broken there were no reservations, 
no half statements on the part of her companion ; the 
whole tale, beginning with the first shock of Mr. Chat^ 
terton's careless announcement, down to the fruitless 
expectation of further intelligence — the day-by-day 
deferred hope, if hope it could be called, the anxiety, 
the suspense, and, through it all, Frederick's delicate 
unconsciousness and kindness — all was poured in one 
impetuous torrent, which seemed only to require her 
mute attention to bring its own relief. 

Now and then she ventured upon an ejaculation or 
commiseration. Whereupon the narrator would start 
afresh, and detail with minutest precision words and 
looks, upon which memory had dwelt so often that 
they needed but the magic influence of sympathy to 
make them live anew. 

" It seems so shameful, so cruel," she cried a dozen 
times, "to let me hear it like an ordinary piece of 
news. Florence knew all about Leonard. Papa made 
me promise neither to write to him nor to send him any 
messages, but Florence used to put bits in her letters, 
which — oh, I knew what they meant. I wondered I 
had not heard from her lately ; but I thought she was 
too busy. This is her gay season; I don't wonder 
now" — bitterly — "that she has no time for me." 

"Still, I am surprised," said Sybil, thoughtfully, 
and paused. 
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"Surprised, auntie?" Aline laid her head down 
again and drew a long breath ; " I'm sure I am sur- 
prised enough," she murmured, dolefully. 

" It was not exactly that kind of surprise I meant," 
said her aunt. " I was thinking, that before you re- 
ceive all this as absolute truth, you must remember 
that you have only Mr. Chatterton's word for it ; and 
by his own account he did not seem to know very 
much of the matter. He was merely taken to a 
friend's house and had Leonard Mortimer pointed out 
to him ; he could not even be sure of the name." 

" He described Leonard exactly." 

" Of course it does sound very like," owned her 
aunt, " but still what do you say to my writing to your 
father ? As he was the person who first told us about 
Leonard Mortimer, and as he made no secret of either 
his feelings or yours — you poor little dear," she in- 
terpolated tenderly, — "I think I should be perfectly 
justified in writing to ask him if there is any truth in 
this rumour which has come to our ears ? " 

Aline gathered herself up slowly, and frowned into 
the fire. 

" Do you think so ? " she queried thoughtfully. 
"Why, I never thought of that. If you could do 
that — and I don't see why you shouldn't — we should 
hear at once. You could ask papa to write by return, 
and it would be quite a different thing from my writ- 
ing. I could never write ; " and she shook her head. 

" Here's Gerty ; suppose we ask her," said Sybil, as 
the door opened. 
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" I say, aunt Gerty, come here." Aline took hold 
of Gertrude's skirts, and dragged her down upon the 
fender stool beside herself. " We are having a talk," 
she went on, with a sigh that had more of relief than 
distress in it, " and I want you to know as well as 
auntie Syb what's going on, and — and help us, you 
know ! " She then repeated her story. 

"Oh, I think Sybil should certainly write," said 
Gertrude, decidedly, when she had bestowed her full 
meed of petting and condoling. 

" Why should she not write at once, now, before the 
post goes out ? Shall I tell Collins not to let the bag 
go without coming for another letter ? " cried Aline, 
springing up ; " and I can fetch your writing-case 
here, auntie — and a candle — and put the little table 

beside you " and in a moment she was in the 

midst of energetic arrangements. 

Her aunts exchanged a smile as she left the room 
in search of the writing-case. 

"I only hope she is not buoying herself up with 
false hopes," murmured Sybil, uneasily. " It would be 
so dreadful for the poor child to have it all over again." 

" But still she would have us to talk to,"- replied her 
sister. " We cain comfort her now that we know, even 
if it does turn out to be as Mr. Chatterton said. I re- 
member now, I did think there was something pecuhar 
about Ally that night at the Lawf ords'. Poor child ! 
and she said Frederick was so good to her." 

" He must have managed wonderfully," said Sybil. 
" I should hardly have given Frederick credit for hav- 
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ing the power to conceal anything so well. She says 
he befriended her all through the evening, and shel- 
tered her from observation, and that he has never 
aUuded to it since, even when they were alone." 

Then Ally came back, and the letter was written, 
all three assisting at the composition, and Sybil pa- 
tiently rewriting more than once, before the sheet, 
albeit a small one, was filled to the general satisfac- 
tion. It pleased the sisters to note what an open, un- 
affected interest Aline took in every word, and how 
eagerly she appealed from one to the other for their 
opinion. When at length the envelope was directed 
and stamped, she bore it away herself, and, returning 
swiftly to her place, discussed pros and cons anew 
until the dressing gong sounded. 

In the evening she certainly seemed brighter, and, 
of her own accord, offered to sing ; she had not sung 
for some days. 

The next morning being bright and frosty, she 
accompanied her aunts to shop in the town, which 
was gay with Christmas decorations, and her own 
purchases were as manifold as theirs. They could 
hardly tear her away from a counter covered with 
Christmas cards. 

The next day did not pass so well ; excitement was 
again beginning to give place to anxiety. She was in 
a flutter of spirits, which needed constant occupation, 
and a walk undertaken on a charitable mission, at the 
instance of Gertrude, did not afford much variety of 
thought. 
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All would have been glad had Frederick looked in, 
but Frederick was confined to the house with a cold, ; 
and a note and some books, which were handed in by | 
his groom, was a sorry substitute for his company. 

" It has been rather a dull day, has it not ? " whis- 
pered Miss Carey, as she kissed her niece affectionately 
at bedtime. " But to-morrow, I think, dear, we must 
certainly have an answer." She did not say from 
where, but this was not needed. Ally sighed, and 
kissed her aunt in return. 

The next morning showed Sybil's prophecy ful- 
filled ; the letter was there, and she lost no time in 
opening it. 

" Why, you are beginning to read your own letters 
without giving any one else theirs!" cried General 
Carey, reproachfully eyeing the remainder, and aston- 
ished at such a deviation of rule. 

"Here, Gertrude, hand them to me. There's one 
for yourself," — handing round ; " there's another ; 
and the rest are all mine" — settling down to their 
perusal. 

Meanwhile Aline's eyes were fixed upon her aunt. 
She had but a brief interval of suspense ; still the let- 
ter was longer than those she was in the habit of re- 
ceiving from the same writer. Finally, however, Sybil 
looked up, and beckoning, put the note into her niece's 
hand, and pointed to the door. 

"What does he say?*" demanded Gertrude in a 
breathless undertone, the moment her niece had dis- 
appeared. 
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" It's all right, as I knew it would be," replied her 
sister with exultation. " He says he was on the point 
of writing to tell Ally about Florence Wingfield's wed- 
ding, which is to take place at once, because Captain 
Eaulkener " 

" Captain Faulkener ! " 

**That stupid man Chatterton mistook the name 
Faulkener for Mortimer. I told Aline there was 
very likely some confusion. Don't you remember 
how I insisted upon it? And Faulkener and Mor- 
timer do sound alike — quite sufficiently alike for 
any one to make the mistake who had no interest in 
the matter. It never does to take things on hearsay. 
Here is this poor child been made unhappy — " 

" Never mind that ; do tell me about it. What did 
James think of your writing ? Did he think it offi- 
cious ? I wish you hadn't written." 

" So do I, but it can't be helped. He does seem a 
little vexed, and says he is sorry to hear Aline is still 
keeping up that nonsense, and that he had hoped we 
should have put it out of her head. As if we could ! 
She is not a child " 

"But, what did he say? And why had Florence 
never written — never mentioned her marriage, if 
there was nothing in it?" 

" He says nothing about that. I don't suppose he 
knows or cares. Probably the girl was only full of 
herself and forgot. At any rate, he says distinctly 
that it is Captain Faulkener, and not Leonard Morti- 
mer, who is to marry Florence Wingfield ; and now 
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I must go and tell dear Ally how glad I am that it 
is so." 

Accordingly, a step was heard in the morning-roam, 
whither Ally had retreated, and a voice exclaim.ed 
joyfully, as Sybil drew near the window by whici 
her niece was looking out, letter in hand — 

" Oh, Ally dear, I am so glad." 

" But," said Ally, turning from her a rueful counte- 
nance, in which a queer little humorous smile was' 
quavering — "but I — I am not quite so sure— I 
don't quite know — that / am glad." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

PERVERSITY 

** All women bom are so perverse, 
No man need boast their love possessing." 

Bbidges. 

It is harder to lose faith in one's self than in any 
other human being. 

Aline had believed in her own constancy with 
the whole-souled conviction of a vehement, tenacious 
nature, and the genuine shock which she received in 
the reputed transference of Leonard Mortimer's affec- 
tions, had been constructed by her into grief for 
his loss. She had experienced a passionate sense of 
wrong, and misinterpreted it. 

Both before hearing Mr. Chatterton's easy commu- 
nication, and for some little time thereafter, she had 
fancied herself as fondly devoted as ever to the youth 
who had captivated her imagination; unaware that 
his image had been gradually growing fainter, as 
memory alone supplied it; and that, in truth, her 
attachment had received its death-blow in Mrs. Law- 
ford's drawing-room. It had been a foolish little 
flight of fancy, nothing more. 

206 
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Now there was nothing for it but to despise her- 
self, and feel caught in her own toils. 

" Don't, please, say anything to me," she implored - 
"Don't let me talk about him, or it — or anything-- 
I am so ashamed — so sick of it all — and, oh ! I dc 
wish we hadn't sent that letter." 

" There is no harm done, you know, dear." 
"That's it, I donH know." Aline tossed the win- 
dow tassel about gloomily. Then her candid spirit 
asserted itself. "I had made up my mind to be a 
martyr, and it seemed rather fine, and grand, and all 
that, don't you know? I thought papa would be 
sorry for me ; and that although he would have the 
triumph of showing that he knew better than I did — 
that was what he was always harping on — still he 
would have to own that I had not forgotten Leonard, 
as he prophesied, before a few weeks were over. 
Papa used to make me very angry, declaring that as 
it had only taken me a few weeks to fall in love, 
he thought he was very liberal in allowing me a 
few months to fall out. Now, you know I did 
— I did indeed — go on caring a long time — but, 
still, it is not quite three months since I saw Leonard 
last, and — and somehow" — the window tassel flew 
hither and thither — "I don't feel sure that I want 
to see him again." 

" But, Ally dear, your father will be delighted." 
" I don't want him to be delighted. It's shameful, 
and disgusting; and he ought to think me a little 
beast " 
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"Dear, don't use such words." 

"Even you are surprised at me," pursued Ally, 
sorrowfully. "You expected me to skip with joy 
over this letter. I saw your face beam as you read 
it, so that you cannot pretend now that you don't 
think me a fickle, silly creature, not worth the pity 
thrown away upon me. I dare say you think it was 
all a sham," the tears rising to her eyes. 

Sybil, however, represented that people could not 
sham wan cheeks and heavy eyes; was quite sure 
that her dear little sensitive niece had merited all 
the sympathy she got ; and further proceeded to extol 
her present candour and straightforwardness, with 
such affectionate warmth, that presently she had a 
pair of arms round her neck and a dozen more con- 
fessions in her ear. 

But all the while nothing was said about Frederick. 

Frederick had not been near the house for a fort- 
night. He had sent messages and notes, but he had 
caught a rather severe chill soon after the day on 
which he had distinguished himself on the hunting- 
field, and had been confined to the house ever since. 

At least thus much was understood; but the same 
afternoon, when Aline was returning from a solitary 
ramble, she espied at some little distance a figure 
which she was tolerably certain was his, cross the 
road in front, and disappear into the woods on the 
other side of the park palings. She hastened home, 
expecting to find Frederick there before her ; but he 
had not appeared, nor did he appear that day. 
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" Perhaps it might be his first walk out," suggested 
Sybil, to whom a remark was made, "and he may 
have thought it better not to go in and out of a warm 
room; but I am glad to hear Frederick is about 
again." 

The next day she and Ally both saw Frederick, 
and felt that he saw them also ; yet again he did not 
draw near, but turned sharply aside, although coming 
straight towards them on the high-road, and they 
were in the little pony-cart with which he was per- 
fectly familiar, and could hardly have failed to 
recognize. 

" He might at least have spoken to us in the open," 
protested Aline, affecting to pout; "it would do his 
health no harm to stand still a few minutes, and tell 
us how he is, and what he is about." To herself she 
added a little anxiously: "It can be nothing about 
me, for we have not even seen each other since the day 
he gave me the brush. The next time he came, I was 
decorating the church with aunt Gerty, and we missed 
him, though he came after us; he could not have 
taken umbrage at that; he caught his cold almost 
immediately afterwards, and we have had nothing to 
do with each other since." 

She owned, nevertheless, that Frederick's behaviour 
was odd, certainly odd — and unaccountable; and 
when a third and fourth day elapsed, and still noth- 
ing was heard of their old neighbour, a constant visi- 
tor, she began to fancy that her aunts looked at her 
suspiciously, and herself felt a fluctuating anxiety 
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and mistrust, as well as somewhat shaken in her 
previous convictions. "I do hope he has not found 
out anything, perhaps more than there is to find. I 
do hope people have not been talking about me and 
making up stories," reflected she, uneasily. " Or per- 
haps they have been talking about Frederick and me, 
and coupling our names together, and he thinks this 
is the only way to put a stop to it. It will be very 
tiresome — very tiresome indeed, if it is so," mused 
she, frowning petulantly. "What worries girls do 
have, to be sure!" 

Then she heard that Horace Carey had been down 
at Rook Hall for a night, had arrived late one evening 
and left early the following morning; and this in- 
formation started a new theory. What a mysterious 
visit ! Could it have anything to do with Frederick ? 
Or anything to do with herself ? 

True, Horace made no mystery of the matter. 
Having occasion to write to his uncle, he mentioned 
boldly that Sir William Walkinshaw had put some 
business into his hands, which had necessitated a per- 
sonal interview the week before; that he had run 
down for a night, but had been absolutely unable to 
see his relations. He hoped, however, to be again in 
the neighbourhood in the course of ten days, and 
although Rook Hall was once more to be his head- 
quarters, he would not fail to put in an appearance at 
the Grange some time or other during his stay. 

The note was read by General Carey with a grunt. 

"He's got his nose in there at last," snorted he; 
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"it's what he's been etUing for for years, so I hope 
he's satisfied." 

"Do you think he has had anything to do with 
Frederick's oddness ? " suggested Aline to her aunts. 
She was particularly anxious to be open and easy 
about Frederick, and to throw off from herself any 
lurking suspicion that she was at the root of his 
" oddness." 

" He's quite capable of it." The old general caught 
the aside; he had a knack of catching things not 
meant for his ear. " That nephew of mine is a very 
devil for making mischief, if mischief's to be made. 
To tell the truth, Frederick shirked me the other 
day ! " — looking round for exclamations. " He did 
indeed. I meet him in Burlington, on the outskirts 
of the town, though I said nothing to any of you, for 
there was no use adding to the hue and cry. Fred- 
erick's an honest fellow; and I thought, ^Let alone, 
and we'll find there's nothing in it.' But if Horace 
has had a finger in the pie " 

" We don't know that he has, papa." The speaker, 
Gertrude, was ever on the side of leniency. " It is 
hardly fair to Horace." 

"Pooh! Horace can take care of himself," her 
father sniffed disdainfully. " I should never trouble 
my head to be fair to him. I'll answer for it, we 
think quite as well of him as he deserves; and if 
there's any unfairness, I'd a deal sooner it lit on his 
head than on Frederick's." 

"Suppose we go over to the Lawfords, and see 
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whether we can hear anything there?" suggested 
Aline, who had her own reasons for wishing to go to 
the Lawfords. She had not called since the dinner- 
party, having at first dreaded the idea of a meeting, 
and finally come to desire it. She had gone through 
a good deal since that memorable evening; one im- 
pression had rapidly succeeded another — all acute 
emotions ; and to these had finally succeeded a secret 
yearning to know if any observations and deductions 
had been made, if, in short, her conduct had passed 
unnoticed, or had given rise to talk ? She had been 
rather ashamed to admit this curiosity to her aunts, 
and now caught at an excuse for gratifying it. 

As they were both agreeable — indeed, they were 
nearly always ready to fall in with a neighbourly sug- 
gestion — the pony-carriage was ordered, and the party 
set forth. 

Mrs. Lawford was at home, and the Miss Careys 
were ushered in. 

" What an age it is since we have seen you ! " cried 
Lydia, taking possession of her young lady visitor. 
" You crocked up after our party, didn't you ? And 
apparently Frederick Walkinshaw did the same. What 
has become of him? Have you been seeing him 
lately ? We haven't." 

" You saw him the next day," said Aline, promptly. 
She was a- quick-witted girl, and was prepared for an 
attack of the kind. 

" The next day ? " repeated Lydia, feigning to con- 
sider. 
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" He told us you were at the Red Lion meet. We 
didn^t go, because grandpapa was tired, and the horses 
had been out late, and " 

" We heard that it was because you were ill," said 
Lydia, bluntly ; " we thought you had taken cold in 
the conservatory," her eye twinkling. " Mamma said 
it was not properly heated, and that we ought not to 
have let you stay there the whole evening; but we 
know better than to spoil sport '' — archly. 

" I thought the conservatory perfectly warm enough, 
and the drawing-room a great deal too hot," retorted 
Aline, ignoring the suggestion about her health ; " that 
was why I asked Frederick to go and sit there. I 
could ask Am, you know." 

" Oh, of course — old Freddy." Lydia opened her 
eyes, and former prejudices resumed their sway. 
"Any one is safe with old Freddy. But if it had 
been one of us who had gone off with Captain Meri- 
vale, or Mr. Chatterton, or even that poor mild Mr. 
Denny " 

"Have you — ah — seen anything of those men 
lately ? " Aline deftly turned the subject. 

" Dear me, yes." And Lydia discoursed. 

Presently, however, she returned to the charge. 

" And so Freddy has really not been near you ? We 
have seen nothing of him ; we never see much, we are 
too far off ; but he is generally to be found somewhere 
or other in Durlington, and we have been in Durling- 
ton two or three times this week, — but not one of us 
has set eyes upon him." 
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Aline sat silent, with an uninterested face. Her 
aunts would have betrayed themselves by an eager, 
too eager, explanation. 

" Freddy is your friend," persisted Lydia. 

" Oh yes." 

« Well ? " 

"Well." 

" Have you nothing to say about liim ? " 

" Nothing ; what should I have ? " 

"Can't you tell me what he has been doing with 
himself ? " 

" Can't, for I don't know." 

" You heard how well he rode that day he was in at 
the death ? " 

« Yes, I heard that." 

" He got the brush, you know." 

" I know." 

"You don't seem to take much interest in him." 
Miss Lawford still struggled courageously to obtain 
some reward for her pains. 

"It isn't interesting," said Aline, "only to hear 
about things ; if I had been there to see — but grand- 
papa won't let me hunt. You may tell me about it, 
though, if you like," she conceded, as though that 
were the point at issue. And Lydia fell promptly 
into the trap. 

" Freddy does ride straight, even Captain Merivale 
owns that, though he says it is no credit to him if he 
does. He has such splendid horses. Captain Meri- 
vale says any one could ride if he had horses like 
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J'rederick's. And lie doesn't even choose them, or 
pay for them! Sin William sends to some swell 
who's too big a man to cheats and gives any price 
asked. So all Frederick has to do is to ride." 

" Which of course is nothing," said Aline, dryly. 

" And Captain MerivaJe says he isn't even keen," 
pursued Lydia, in an aggrieved tone. "He often 
turns off before the day is half over, and trots home 
contentedly, when some of them would give anything 
to change horses with him, and follow for another 
hour or so." 

" So ho, here is another man jealous of poor Fred- 
erick ? " reflected Aline, amused. She rather liked to 
hear that Captain Merivale and others envied Fred- 
erick's mounts. She was glad he had good moimts. 
And when the two parted, it was she who had learnt, 
and Lydia who had bestowed the information ; while 
Lydia, on her part, found she had nothing to repeat 
to her mother when the visit was over. 

" You must have been downright stupid," protested 
Mrs. Lawford, sharply. 

And on the return of the pony-carriage to the Grange, 
there was Frederick on the doorstep ! The sight of 
his well-known figure gave both ladies a thrill of more 
excitement than they would have believed possible. 

"Eeally it is Frederick!" said Sybil, drawing rein 
and looking round at her niece ; " and it feels quite 
strange to see him. I wonder what he will say ? " 

Aline, too, wondered what he would say : whether 
he would offer any explanations, or show any con- 
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sciousness. As a rule, if he had been invisible for 
half a dozen days, he would enter minutely into the 
reason — sure to be all-sufficient — for such conduct. 
But now, after absenting himself for nearly three 
weeks, after, too, the mysterious appearances and 
avoidances which had fallen to the share of each one, 
Gertrude excepted, he could only mutter something 
about a cold, and that hurriedly, as though anxious 
to shuffle off the subject. The gentle breeding of 
his hostesses, however, soon made all easy ; and by 
the time General Carey came in, talk was going gaily 
forward as usual. 

" Ha ! Frederick ? Not seen you for a long while ! 
How's your brother ? What does he say to this new 
Road Bill ? " cried the old general with cordiality, 
which made no interruption to the general cheerful- 
ness ; so that, although the riddle remained unsolved, 
it was felt that the old friendship was to run on as 
smoothly as before. 

Aline even felt that Frederick had gained in inter- 
est. She did not distrust him, and saw no reason why 
he should render an account of himself if not minded 
to do so. Had he chosen to keep away from the house 
— from herself — consequent on what passed between 
them in Mrs. Lawford's conservatory, such retirement 
would have been comprehensible, but it would have 
been commonplace. She might, or might not, have 
been sorry; but she certainly would have been piqued 
and perplexed. Now it was, "I wonder if he will 
ever find out what it really was?" — reverting to 
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Leonard Mortimer's supposed engagement, and feeling 
that the mistake was old and stale by this time ; also 
that she wished to goodness no one had ever known 
anything about it. 

She was really unable to write to her father. Sybil 
had represented that it would relieve his mind, were 
she permitted to insinuate something of the true state 
of the case, — but had been begged to desist. 

"Papa does not care, and I don't think he really 
needs to know," said poor mortified Aline. " I don't 
wish to write about it, or think about it. I want to 
forget the whole business." 

But on the day on which she read the account of the 
wedding, she went singing, about the house. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE GREAT HORACE GROWS UNEASY 

"A poor, industrious devil like me, who have toiled, and 
drudged, and plotted to gain my ends, am I at last to be dis- 
appointed ? " — Shebidan. 

It seemed now as if Horace Carey was always on 
the horizon. He did not invariably sleep at the 
Grange; but whether he made it or Rook Hall his 
headquarters, he contrived to see a good deal of his 
relations, and to find opportunities for ingratiating 
himself, according to his own ideas, with one. He 
perceived that it would not do to go too fast. He had 
blundered in supposing that he had but to speak and 
be listened to. Sir William had misled him, being 
himself misled by his own stupidity; and he had 
had reluctantly to arrive at the conclusion that the 
brothers had, between them, bungled the matter. 

But, all the same, they had done him a good turn ; 
they had put the idea into his head, and he had grown 
to like the idea hugely. He would now set to work to 
woo and win, though not in the slap-dash manner he 
had at first attempted. 

217 
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" Yes, of course it's very kind," said Aline, eyeing 
askance a beautifully bound volume which had just 
been left in her hands, Horace having taken his depart- 
ure one morning ; " but I wish it had been any one else 
in the world who had given it to me. I do wish cousiB 
Horace would leave off giving me things ; " and she 
threw down the editiorirde-luxe volume with a rough- 
ness that dinted its beautiful edges. 

Another time it was, " What have I done to deserve 
this piece of magnificence ? " — exhibiting a satin bag 
filled with expensive sweetmeats. "Ridiculous waste 
of money, I call it." 

Finally, a pair of club-skates, with all the newest 
improvements, made their appearance on the third day 
of a sharp frost. Aline was a keen skater, and for a 
moment her eyes sparkled at the sight ; but when she 
espied a scrap of paper cunningly inserted between the 
polished blades, and read that the donor would him- 
self hope to have the privilege of fastening them upon 
her feet the following day, her brow clouded, and the 
skates were tossed aside as Horace's other gifts had 
been. 

She took her aunts into confidence. 

"I think you must wear them," said Sybil; "you 
told him you had none, and I am afraid you could 
hardly go and buy a pair " 

"And these are beauties," said Aline, ruefully, "and 
I should never have bought any half so good. If only 
he would have sent them, and kept away himself ! I 
don't see that I am bound to let him put them on, 
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though/' she decided, conclusively. "He thinks the 
ice won't bear till to-morrow ; I am going on this after- 
noon/' 

" Are you ? " said Sybil. 

" Yes, with Frederick ; " and Aline looked her aunt 
full in the face. 

When Horace arrived at dinner-time, he found that 
his skates had been much appreciated, and was fain to 
presume that skating ardour did not permit of the in- 
tervention of softer emotions. He was thanked, but 
boldly informed that he had demanded too much. 

" Besides, I always put on my skates for myself.'' 
Aline was now busy drying and wiping ; she had only 
come in half an hour before her cousin. " We had to 
walk such a long way home," she explained, " and we 
could not bear to leave off till the light was gone. 
But to-morrow Frederick says their own lake will be 
bearing, and we are all to skate there. I do wish this 
frost had come a little sooner ! A February frost is 
no good — it can't last; and it would have been such 
fun if this had been a real skating winter ! " 

" I don't suppose your friend Frederick thinks so," 
observed Horace ; " hunting men are never much good 
at skating " (and he thought, " I shall take the wind 
out of his sails on the ice," for he was a member of the 
London Skating Club). 

But when the morrow came, and when, true to his 
tactics, our proficient had obtained a small clear space 
of untouched ice on which to display his choicest feats 
before an admiring circle, he found that it never in- 
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eluded — no, not for a moment — his young cousin. 
Sir William even came down to look on, attracted by 
the reports of Mr. Carey's prowess; while his old 
uncle, when not rooted to the spot in genuine amaze- 
ment and admiration, was engaged in hailing tMthei 
friends and neighbours eager to witness the unwonted 
exhibition. But Aline was skimming away in the far 
distance, and although he could not be sure of the 
fact, he had an intuition that Frederick was with her. 
In two days the ice was gone, but it had not helped 
Horace Carey's wooing in the least. 

Spring came, and matters were still as they were. 

Although Frederick knew that he cared more — in- 
finitely more for Aline than when first he asked her 
to be his wife, and although she was so kind and so 
gentle that it might have been interpreted into regret 
for the past and encouragement for the future, he was 
not fretted, as some men might have been, by the 
situation. 

Nay, it brought out all the latent nobility of his 
nature. He would not grudge his love. He would 
allow it free, unstinted scope, asking nothing in 
return. 

And it was only now and again, and that when she 
had been, perchance, the gayest of the gay, that he 
would feel a cold touch laid upon his heart, and hear 
an echo of the mocking question of ancient times, "To 
what purpose is this waste ? " 

Alas ! there could be but one reply. 

Colonel Carey had promised that with the advent of 
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spring he would retire from active service, rent a suit- 
able house, and place his daughter at the head of his 
establishment. It was now time for this promise to 
be fulfilled, and Aline was often thinking about it — 
thinking and wondering. Horace never came down 
without asking whether anything were fixed? And 
she perceived that he esteemed it a point of impor- 
tance. She would mutter to herself that it was no 
business of his, if the remark were addressed to any- 
one but herself, and her rejoinders, when escape from 
these was impossible, were brief, and delivered with a 
brusquerie that inferred the same thought. 

He fancied that she was nettled at having nothing 
to tell ; it did not occur to him that she thought he 
had no right to ask. 

At length Aline had an intimation from her father ; 
he was coming to see her — to see them all, and have 
a talk over things in general. The blood rushed to 
her face as she read the letter ; it meant more to her 
than any one knew. 

"I'll tell you the honest truth," said the colonel, 
when he had taken his daughter aside, " but for you I 
should not retire for six months yet. I should not 
hesitate for a moment. Another six months would 
place me on a different footing for my whole future 
life, and I should be a fool to throw away the chance. 
If I stick on till next October" — he paused — "but I 
promised you. Ally " 

''You do not need to think about me at all, 
papa," — deliberately, decidedly. " If they will let me 
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stay on here, it is what I should like best in the 
world." 

" No ! You don't say so ! Well, that takes a moun- 
tain weight off my mind ! Dear me ! I am relieved to 
hear it!" Colonel Carey took his daughter's hand 
and shook it heartily. "They told me you seemed 
content, and it's easy to see they've grown uncom- 
monly fond of you, you little witch; but, by Jove! 
I didn't expect you to say as much for them ! " And 
he mused delightedly. 

" But now, papa," Aline's voice changed at the close 
of a frank and amicable discussion — " papa, I want 
to ask one thing." 

"Ask anything you like, my dear.'* AJl was cow- 
leur-de-rose with the gallant colonel at the moment. 

" You know what aunt Sybil wrote about some time 
ago," murmured Aline, twisting her handkerchief be- 
tween her fingers, " when we made the mistake about 
Captain Faulkener's wedding ? " 

" Oh — ah — yes, you thought it was Mortimer who 
was to marry Florence Wingfield. Faith ! the Wing- 
fields wouldn't have thanked you ; Faulkener was 
quite a good match for the girl. What ? You want 
to know about Mortimer, do you?" with a sudden 
remembrance. 

" I want to know," said Aline, steadily, " whether 
you think he has forgotten me ? " 

"Forgotten you? My dear girl — oh, you mean 
whether he has been taking up with any one else?" 

Aline nodded. 
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" Now look here, Ally ; be a sensible girl, and don't 
be hankering after that " 

"Papa, I'm not hankering. Papa, I will tell yoa 
the truth ; I never hankered," said Aline, in a low, 
serious voice, "after the day I thought he had for- 
saken me. I am not sure," she proceeded with equal 
solemnity, " that I hankered as long as that." 

" Oh, indeed ? " Her father tried not to smile. 

" If I only knew," continued she, shaking her head, 
with a searching gaze, "that Leonard had forgotten 
me " 

" There are two ways of interpreting the word ' for- 
gotten,' " replied he, sententiously ; " and to my mind 
your friend Mortimer has chosen the best of the two. 
I have heard no more of any silly philanderings on his 
part ; on the other hand, he has been buckling to his 
work like a sensible youth, who knows he has got 
his way to make in the world, and means to make it. 
I had a long talk with him the other day about his 
affairs. He is anxious to get out to India, and was 
consulting me about changing into another regiment ; 
he seemed full of the idea, and of what it would do 
for him. I should say he had no more thoughts of 
matrimony than the man in the moon." 

" Did he ask after me ? " 

"Never once mentioned you. Neither did I. In- 
deed, you were so completely out of my thoughts, and 
apparently out of his, that we talked quite comfort- 
ably together ; and I have promised to do what I can 
for him, and push his claim, if I get the chance. He 
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was very grateful, and in good spirits ; in fact, he was 
quite eager on the subject. He is a good boy, and I 
wish him well with all my heart. If he has luck and 
sticks to his guns, he is sure to rise in the service; 
but as for there ever being anything between him and 
you, I hope, I do hope " 

" Oh yes, papa, you may hope anything. It is all 
past — quite past with me, now that I know it is past 
with him too." 

"Why, that's my own girl! And if there should 
be any one else — ? Only, I say. Ally — hum — ha — 
it's not your cousin Horace, is it? If there is one 
fellow in the world — though of course he would be a 
good match " 

"Papa, we are quite of one mind about cousin 
Horace." 

" That's right. Then choose whom you will. Your 
aunts " 

But Ally flew off at the first mention of her aunts. 

" She is in good hands, anyhow," reflected Colonel 
Carey ; " and whether there is any one else or not, we 
have done with Leonard Mortimer, and the field is 
clear. If it had come to a toss-up between Horace 
and Leonard," was his ultimatum, "upon my word 
I'd sooner have given my vote to Leonard, penniless 
though he is, than to that tallow-faced, bulbous-nosed 
scrivener ! " 

Horace was out of favour with all at this time. He 
had never been beloved, though up to the date of 
Aline's appearance at the Grange he had been held in 
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a certain amount of consideration. Then had begun 
his decline, and of late this decline had been rapid. 
Instinctively one and all saw him through the eyes 
of the young girl who had taken them all by storm ; 
and no one any longer made allowances, or threw the 
veil of charity. To Aline, Horace was intolerable, and 
she boldly declared he ought not to be tolerated. She 
did not want his attentions nor his presents. Why 
should he be more civil to her than the rest ? She 
resented as an impertinence his private assurance that 
her presence at the Grange was the magnet which 
attracted him thither ; and the compliments which he 
now and again paid on her improved appearance and 
spirits were only met by decent silence in deference 
to imploring glances on the part of her elders. She 
longed to tell him they were odious to her. 

" You could easily put a stop to it all," Sybil once 
went so far as to hint. 

"Put a stop to it? How? If I could by any 
manner of means put a stop to it " 

" Nothing more easy, my dear " — the maiden aunts 
looked wickedly significant. " Let him speak out, and 
refuse him ; he will never come near the house again." 

"Oh, I don't see that." Aline peeped out from 
beneath her long eyelashes. " That does not follow 
at all," quoth she, sententiously. 

" My dear Ally, no man could ever voluntarily fre- 
quent a house where he has been rejected." 

" Couldn't he ? Why not ? " 

" It would be so mean-spirited." 
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" Mean-spirited ? Nothing of the kind. How can 
you say such a thing ? Is a man only to think of him- 
self ? Is a poor girl never to have a second chance ? 
How is she to know all at once ? '' A pause. " Mean- 
spirited? It would be the very reverse of mean- 
spirited; it would be generous and splendid;" and 
the speaker marched off in wrathful dudgeon. She 
was not thinking of Horace. 

" But what is he everiastingly doing at Rook Hall ? '' 
cried she, at another time ; " strutting about there, and 
taking Sir William under his wing, and talking as if 
the whole place belonged to him ! He never would 
have known Sir William but for grandpapa! And 
yet he comes over here and informs grandpapa of Sir 
William's doings, and quotes his opinions as if he 
were a sort of go-between. He has saddled himself 
on to poor Sir William " 

" Ay, that is just what he has done ; " the old gen- 
eral rubbed his hands, well pleased. " Ally has hit 
it. He has 'saddled himself on,' and now he rides 
his hobby-horse to death." 

"And Frederick, who used to be everything, at 
least who used to have everything and everybody at 
his beck and call, seems quite out of it now," pursued 
Aline. " Haven't you noticed ? Once or twice lately 
he has let fall little things as if he scorned to com- 
plain, but felt it nevertheless. I am sure he feels it. 
Only yesterday he said something about ' your cousin's 
influence over my brother/ in a tone of voice quite 
unlike his own." 
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" Depend upon it, Frederick feels he is being ousted" 
General Carey shook his head profoundly. "Fred- 
erick may not be abnormally clever, but he is quick 
enough to feel that. I wish I had bitten my tongue out 
before ever I told Sir William that Horace was com- 
ing to see us that day — the day I took him to shoot, 
you know ; that was the beginning of it. He got his 
nose in from that moment ; and now it's nothing but 
' Sir William ' here, and ' Sir William ' there ; and he 
comes swaggering over from Eook Hall as if he had 
never had any connection with the neighbourhood." 
At the same moment a telegram was brought in. 

" That's from him for a thousand pounds," cried the 
speaker, pointing at it as it was carried past to his daugh- 
ter. " That's to say he'll look in this afternoon. He 
always takes care to advertise us when he's coming. 
I only hope he doesn't want a bed," he murmured, as 
an afterthought. 

Sybil opened the telegram and smiled ruefully. 
Her father was right ; Horace was due at Eook Hall 
the same evening, and would look in on his way from 
the station. 

"And how tiresome that we must be at home!" 
cried Aline; "because I promised to show dear old 
Mr. Blunt my basket-work, and he put off something 
else on purpose to come." 

She could, however, be busy with her occupation 
and her own visitor when the other gentleman made 
his appearance ; and Horace on his arrival found him- 
self confronted by a combined barricade of bristling 
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"Oh, to be sure, yes ! " Horace attempted to strike 
in. But the speaker was not to be silenced. 

" I have made up my mind," he said, " and I shall 
relate one act of Frederick's which took place within 
my knowledge a few months ago, and which, if he had 
never done anything else to merit approbation, would 
of itself raise him above your contempt, Mr. Carey. 
Perhaps I have no right to repeat it. I was bound over 
not, but I shall answer for the breach of faith to my 
own conscience. Do you remember, ladies," — address- 
ing his other hearers, — "your observing to me last 
winter — it was in January, during the damp, foggy 
weather which preceded the frost, when we had so 
much illness about — that you had seen nothing of our 
friend for some weeks ? You thought he was unwell, 
and so he was, — but it was not altogether that which 
debarred him from your society. He had another 
reason for avoiding you." 

Aline glanced at her aunts ; alike they remembered 
Frederick's crossing their path, and turning aside on 
two occasions, also his shunning General Carey in the 
town. 

" Frederick had been engaged in a strange duty, and 
one which unfitted him for intercourse with other 
houses for some time thereafter," proceeded the narra- 
tor, observing his shot had told ; " he had been with 
the dying and the dead. There was an old man, a 
superannuated dependent of Sir William's, who used 
to live at the end of the village, a little beyond the 
last house. He was just outside your district, Miss 
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Gertrude, or you would have known him. Well, Fred- 
erick used to visit this old pensioner regularly, and one 
day word was brought to Rook Hall that poor old 
Billy Bunyan was sick to death, and no one would go 
near him, for the complaint was small-pox^ and every 
living soul was terrified. Frederick had seen the old 
man two days before, when it was not known what 
ailed him. The news was brought late one evening. 
Sir William, I fancy, heard nothing of it, for he was 
out — an unusual thing for him to be — attending an 
evening meeting which he could not escape. Frederick 
then and there went straight to the infected house. 
For three hours he remained alone with the dying man, 
ministering to his wants, and smoothing his passage 
to another world. You may wonder why I was not 
there, nor my curate ? Neither of us knew. Frederick 
had been told first, and he had emphatically forbidden 
either of us being summoned. I am an old man ; and 
this good, this brave, this noble-minded parishioner 
took it upon himself to consider my danger would be 
greater than his — also to judge my life more valua- 
ble. For the same reason, he would have none of 
Sainsbury. Sainsbury is a delicate, consumptive 
youth, and the only support of a widowed mother. 
He has left this neighbourhood now, as you know, or 
perhaps my lips should have been sealed on his account, 
so deeply did he feel what he termed his remissness ; 
for mark you what followed: the old man died in 
Frederick's arms. . . . Frederick next prevailed upon 
one of their carpenters who lived near, to nail together 
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a rude coffin, and bring it to the house^ while he him- 
self placed the poor remains inside — for he would 
allow no one else to run the risk. Mind you, I had 
this from Thomas Soames, the carpenter. It was he 
— not Frederick — who told me what took place, and 
you should have heard him tell it, Mr. Carey ; — and 
I say, sir, he could scarce tell, and I could scarce listen, 
for the f uhiess of our hearts, — for I am not ashamed 
to own it, sir, I was near weeping, and so I think was 
he. Well, this good fellow — for Soames deserves his 
share of praise — he fetched a brother-in-law of his, a 
stalwart fellow like himself, yet none too eager for the 
task J but eventually Soames succeeded in persuading 
him to lend his aid, and the two dug a grave up on the 
common — the hut is on the edge of Rook Common — 
and among them they carried the cofi&n thither. 
Then, while the carpenter and his mate lowered it and 
filled in the grave, Frederick, by the light of a Ian- 
thorn, read aloud the Burial Service. . . . 

" It was not canonical, of course ; " the speaker 
cleared his throat, and proceeded. "We shall have 
quietly to transfer the remains to holy ground, now 
that the panic is over. But I ask you — you who have 
heard the story of that night's work, of that long watch 
beside the foul death-bed, of that unshrinking contact 
with the squalid corpse, and of that weird funeral ser- 
vice beneath the midnight sky — I ask you whether 
the man who performed so Divine a deed, and from 
whose lips no syllable of it ever fell — whether he be 
a fitting target for your sneers ? '' 
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The old man's deep, tremulous voice ceased, but no 
T^oice responded, no one stirred ; and as his eye wan- 
dered from one mute countenance to another, he per- 
ceived that that nearest to him was hidden from view, 
and that the tears were dropping fast upon a handful 
of unplaited wands, from which Aline durst not lift 
her hands to wipe them away. 



CHAPTER XX 

"why does AliLY NOT GOME IN?" 

** Ah ! Who to sober measurement 
Timers happy swiftness brings, 
When birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage for its wings ? " 

W. R. Spencer. 

" There is some hocus-pocus going on over there," 
exclaimed General Carey, coming in from his walk 
one day, not long after this. " I can't make out what 
it is, but I'll be hanged if that pettifogging nephew of 
mine is not at the bottom of it. He is to be down 
again to-night ; he is never away from Rook Hall 
nowadays; and when I met Sir William just now, 
and he told me he was on his way to the station to 
meet Horace and walk him back, I couldn't resist 
saying, 'My nephew must be making a good thing 
out of you, William,' and looking at him sharply to 
see how he took it. He gave me an uncommonly 
queer look back, and a sort of shaky smile ; and for a 
minute I couldn't help fancying he had something on 
his mind he wanted to say; but he thought better 
of it, and shut his mouth again. Frederick, too, is a 

234 
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doleful Frederick in these days ; he is no longer the 
cheery, hearty fellow he used to be. I wish I knew 
what was up ! I'd upset Horace's coach for him ! " 

"You don't suppose Horace would do anything 
wrong, papa ? " 

"Humph! Wrong? One never knows what a 
lawyer calls wrong. Plain folks like us don't under- 
stand their twisty consciences." The old general 
pulled his grey moustache. " I don't see why Horace 
should make such a mystery of it, if all's fair and 
square ; and I don't like the hints he drops now and 
then when he's off his guard, and some of us happen 
to say a word about Frederick ; he owes Frederick a 
grudge, Lord knows why! and would do him an 
ill turn if he could. If he lets William in — and I 
wish I knew he hadn't the power to let him in — 
it will be on Frederick's account, I could take my 
oath as to that." Then the speaker suddenly looked 
round ; he was alone with his daughters. Aline having 
gone out. "What was it you girls told me about 
Horace and the Lawf ords ? " 

" Only some foolish gossip the Lawfords had taken 
up about Frederick and Aline, papa. It was non- 
sense, of course ; and it was very tiresome and annoy- 
ing of them to repeat it, particularly before such a 
man as Horace." 

" But why the dickens should Horace care ? " 
>^' I don't know why, indeed," said Sybil, uneasily ; 
"but he certainly did turn upon me with a face 
as black as thunder directly they left, and insist upon 
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knowing if there was any sort of truth in what they 
said ? " 

" And you told him there was none ? " 

"And that nothing would vex you, and all of us, 
more than to have such a thing get about." 

" Well, was that not enough for him ? It is no 
business of his, either way. He can't have the impu- 
dence to fancy that a girl like Aline would fall in love 
with his sallow, smirking physiognomy? And if she 
chose to like Frederick, and he her — ? But you say 
there's nothing in it, and you told him so ? It's thaJt 
that's rankling, all the same, I dare say. Horace has 
the 'dog-in-the-manger' blood, if any one ever had; 
and having begun by disliking Frederick, it would 
only need this to make him downright hate him." 
He then left the room. 

" Papa is quite right," said Sybil to her sister. " I 
believe Horace does really hate Frederick now — par- 
ticularly since Mr. Blunt told us that story about him 
and the poor old gamekeeper. Horace saw that it 
made a great impression on Aline ; and I knew by the 
way in which he left the house directly afterwards — 
with hardly a ' Good-bye ' for any one that he was 
more annoyed than he chose to appear. He could say 
nothing then — he did not dare ; but he went at me 
the next day, when I was alone. Don't you remem- 
ber ? And then the Lawfords coming in, and making 
their vulgar jokes — dragging their Mr. Chatterton 
into it, too — that was the last straw ! He drew them 
on ; but when he had heard all they had to say, and 
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seen them to their carriage, he came back, and abused 
them so to me, that I had to call him to order. I told 
him I thought it mean to encourage the poor girls' 
chatter, and then rail at them for it the moment their 
backs were turned." 

"And he insisted on knowing if there were any 
truth in it all, didn't he ? " said Gertrude. " Sybil, 
I sometimes wonder — Ally's manner has so changed 
towards Frederick " 

Sybil pinched her sister's arm. We need not pur- 
sue the conference further. 

It was a lovely April day ; the first swallows had 
arrived, and every wooded bank was sweet with pri^ 
roses. Aline had taken a basket to pillage from a 
little valley within Sir William Walkinshaw's park, 
and was busy plunging hither and thither among the 
undergrowth, collecting, with eager delight, the large, 
well-grown blossoms — which seldom arrive at such 
perfection in more open ground — when she became 
aware of a passing step. She had supposed Freder- 
ick many miles off, having, indeed, ascertained that 
he was due at that hour in another direction, and ac- 
cordingly considered the time appropriate for her own 
mission. To meet Frederick on neutral ground was 
one thing ; to be found strolling through his brothers 
domain, and ravaging his brother's woods, was an- 
other. Frederick might misinterpret such an encoun- 
ter. She now hastily plumped down behind a little 
hiimi^pJlich sheltered her f ronuthe view of any way- 
farer on the path above. 
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It was a favourite short cut of Frederick's, one by 
which he often went to the station ; probably he was 
on his way to the station now — that is, supposing it 
were he. In a few minutes the step died away, and 
Aline cautiously rose upright and peered around. All 
was once more solitude, and, in the stillness, the 
first notes of a joyous cuckoo burst forth from a bank 
of feathery green above. The coast was clear, and 
she fell once more to picking, and peeping, and ram- 
bling hither and thither. She had wandered to some 
little distance from the spot, and again approached 
the winding path which now passed between hedges 
of rhododendron, previous to entering a grove of the 
same beautiful shrub — when she was again startled 
by approaching sounds. This time she was, however, 
more easily hid than before, and darting down behind 
a thick mass of foliage, was completely embedded, 
and yet within a few feet of the mossy path. 

*^ Now he will pass as quickly as before, and all will 
be right," she concluded. 

But scarce had the thought arisen, ere it was plain 
that the passer-by, whomsoever he might be, was on 
this second occasion not alone. In another minute. 
Sir William Walkinshaw and Horace Carey seated 
themselves — oh, horror! — on a little rustic bench 
which Aline had not perceived before, but which she 
could have touched with her hand, had there been no 
intervening boughs. 

Now was, of course, the moment for my heroine to 
have disclosed herself j but in her confusion and vexa- 
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tdon, notMng was further from her thoughts than to 
pursue this simple course. She knew what Horace 
would think ; she feared what even Sir William might 
think. It was not to be faced. 

Nor could she by any possibility steal away unseen. 
She had had to scrunch through the thickly-laced 
twigs to reach where she was, and now they enclosed 
her fast, and an exit would have to be forced, which 
would make a fine stir. There was nothing for it but 
to lie close and wait the turn of events. 

"Well, just sit a minute till I catch my breath," Sir 
William said as he approached the bench. " I always 
sit a minute after climbing that long hill ; my doctor 
recommends it." 

"If they are going to sit ^a minute,^ " reflected 
Aline, "I can bear it, and it isn^t likely anything 
will be said I ought not to hear in a single minute." 
Accordingly she composed herself. 

The very first words, however, which fell on her 
ear, betrayed their own importance. 

"If I do as you say," began Sir William in low, 
hesitating accents, "I must have it distinctly under- 
stood that I cast no slur upon my brother." 

"Certainly not," said Horace, eagerly; but evi- 
dently he was motioned to be silent, for Sir William 
proceeded as though no interruption had taken place. 

"Although Frederick may be as incapable as we 
fear he is of administering this large estate, he is still 
my natural heir, and everything must be done to 
make this arrangement as little distasteful to him as 
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possible. He will take it very hard as it is, poor 
fellow; it will be a sad affront to his dignity.^' He 
paused. "But of course I ought to thiiik of others. 
The old place has come down to me through many 
generations, and I should like it to pass on to others in 
as flourishing a condition as I found it. It is a duty 
I owe to my successors ; they have a right to expect 
that a fine, ancestral property should not be played 
ducks and drakes with. Frederick has all the will, 
but he has not the power; he has no business head 
whatever. I don't know, I'm sure, how other people 
manage '' — uneasily. 

" Oh, they are simply content to let their affairs go 
to rack and ruin. They don't care so long as they 
have had their own term of office, if one may so 
speak. Sir William. Tou are of another sort; if 
every one had your noble disinterestedness, your anxi- 
ety for the future welfare of your people," insinuated 
Horace, artfully, — and then he paused to see how 
the bait took. 

"Ay, that's it," assented Sir William, falling into 
the trap. " It's for the sake of others that I put aside 
my own natural inclinations. I don't like doing it. 
I detest doing it ; but when I reflect that I may be 
called away any day " 

" Oh, we trust not. Sir William." 

" That I may be," pursued Sir William. " It is my 
duty to make all arrangements with that contingency 
in view. I should not of myself have thought of this 
plan ; but you tell me it is done ? " 
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"Done every day, wlieii there is a weak, incom- 
petent heir." Sir William winced ; Aline was sure 
he winced. She was herself listening in breathless 
misery, unable to move ; caught in her own toils, yet 
keenly alive withal to every syllable that passed. 

"It is a perfectly equitable transaction," pursued 
her cousin in his smooth, treacherous accents. " You 
leave your estates in trust, and appoint me the prin- 
cipal trustee. You will appoint another, of course. 
That can be done at any time ; I trust it may not be 
needed; but for form's sake, you might insert the 
name of my partner in the present deed. We are two 
impartial business men, and your brother could have 
no objection to either of us. Should you think of any 
one else later, it would be easy to alter the name at 
any time. Mr. Craigie would continue to act for us, 
and. everything would go on precisely as before. I 
fancy with this arrangement completed. Sir William, 
your mind will be relieved of much anxiety, and we 
may hope that your health will reap the benefit." 

"I hope so indeed." Poor Sir William rose, and 
sighed disconsolately. "I'm sure I don't know. I 
mean it for the best; but I feel rather as if I had 
been hurried." 

"Oh, take your time — take your time. Perhaps 
you would like to look this over first?" Horace 
drew a document from his pocket. "We need not 
sign and seal until this evening," he continued, care- 
lessly. " I was thinking of going to the Grange and 
paying my respects there before I come on to Kook 
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Hall. You may be glad to continue your walk alone, 
and I will join you at dinner-time." 

Sir William signified assent. 

" If I turn ofif at the gate, and take the first path 
which crossed ours, I shall be all right, shan't I?" 
demanded Horace, in conclusion. And receiving a 
nod of acquiescence, he started to retrace his steps ; 
while Sir William, after a momentary pause, moved 
slowly forward in the other direction. 

Now was Aline's time. "I'll just wait till that 
fiend is out of sight," said she to herself. 

In another minute a hand was laid upon Sir Will- 
iam^s arm. 

" Eh ? My dear Miss Aline ! Where did you spring 
from ? Been gathering primroses, have you ? " said 
the baronet, as he courteously surveyed the basket. 
"I am sure our woods are honoured," he pursued 
with a feint of gentle gallantry, which touched the 
girl's throbbing heart to the quick. 
. She clasped yet more tightly the arm she held. 

"Oh, Sir William, dear Sir William, do hear me, 
and don't be angry with me. I don't know what to 
say, or how to say it. You are so good and kind^ 
and a true man ; and you have fallen into the hands 
of a traitor," — Sir William started. " Don't listen to 
him ; he is false, cruel, and wicked," cried she, pant- 
ing. "He to dare to lead you into this! I heard 
all." 

"You heard?" A grey shadow fell upon the 
speaker's face. "You heard?" 
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Then Aline poured forth. 

"Come and sit down where you were, and I will 
show you where I was," she said in conclusion ; " and 
I know you will say I couldn't help it." 

" I am quite sure you could not help it, my dear." 
Sir William looked into the eyes which fearlessly met 
his ; and then it all began over again. " But now I 
too have a confession to make." 

It was Sir William's turn, and confession seemed 
easy at the moment; he felt that should he let the 
opportunity slip, it might never confront him again. 
But ere a dozen words had been spoken, he expected 
to see the head beside him droop, and to feel the 
clasp of his arm relax. What he did not expect was 
the four short words which, albeit breathed in a 
whisper, fell like bomb-shells on his ear. 

"He won't ask me," said Aline, with a face like 
scarlet. 

" What ? Won't ask you ? " said Sir William, dis- 
believing his senses. " He told me he had asked you." 

" He did once ; but he never will again. We were 
to be friends, and not tell any one, because of making 
them unhappy and uncomfortable. And Frederick 
promised he would never allude to the subject, and 
I was to speak to him just in the old way, and he 
was to speak to me; and so we have gone on ever 
since." 

" But — but there was some one else ? " Sir Will- 
iam looked bewildered. 

" The ^ some one else ' was all a mistake ; that was 
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settled long ago. It wasn't anybody really ; — only I 
was foolish enough to think so before I came here." 

" Before you came here ? Then it is not your 
cousin Horace?" 

" My cousin Horace ! " The contempt and loathing 
of the tone. 

" He thinks it is." For the first time a faint gleam 
appeared on Sir William's features. " Only to-day he 
was hinting to me — as he has hinted all along — at 
a closer connection with the neighbourhood, which 
should make it seem a natural and proper sequence 
in the minds of all, that I should have made this 
trust arrangement, with him for trustee, should it 
ever be carried into effect. He told me nothing 
would please his uncle more." 

"He told you that ! He dared ! " Aline almost shook 
with passion. But presently she was soothed, and 
restored to calmer mood, and the two drew yet closer 
together, and the hearts of both were fully opened. 

" But now, my dear child," said Sir William, pater- 
nally, though it went against him to be cautious, with 
such high hopes and joyful anticipations in store; 
" but now do let us be sure of one thing ; I would not 
for the world take an advantage — that is to say, we 
must not deceive ourselves — what I mean is — I am 
such a poor hand at expressing myself, — but you 
seem to understand me," — pressing her hand — " and 
I have no fear of offending you — " 

" I am sure you could never offend me," murmured 
she. 
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^^Yoii are not mistaking pity for love, are you, my 
dear ? You are a clever girl, and Frederick is not — 
not " 

" Never mind what lie is noi," cried she, fervently. 
" I know what he is — the best, the truest, the kindest. 
Oh, Sir William, I do love him, indeed, indeed I do. 
I love and honour him with my whole heart, and I 
have tried to show it, only he won't see.'^ 

" He would never presume to see, my dear.'' 

" And yet a girl can't do more, can she ? But any 
other man would have known long ago ; only Frederick 
is so humble." 

"Ay, that's it," said Sir William, delighted. "He 
is so humble, and so honourable; and having given 
you his word — and we Walkinshaws have a knack of 
sticking to our word." But he understood that Fred- 
erick was to break his word, and the thought made his 
calm pulses beat like a sledge-hammer. 

"And you'll tear up that wretched deed, won't 
you?" whispered Aline, at last. 

" You shall tear it up yourself." Sir William put 
it in her hands. 

She tore it across and gave it back. 

" To the fire these pieces go," said he. " I shall tell 
Mr. Carey that something has happened — it shall 
have happened by that time, shall it not, my dear ? — 
which alters the case. With you for his guide and 
counsellor I shall fear nothing," continued the elder 
brother, his tone expressing the satisfaction of his 
heart. " You will be one with him completely — with 
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US both — in all things ; we shall dwell happily to- 
gether at the old place ; you will have a happy home, 
of that I can assure you, my dear young sister,^' for 
his thoughts had already travelled far into the future; 
" you shall also be my support and comfort, while I 
am with you, and if I should die suddenly " 

" But you are not going to die, dear Sir William." 

"Well, do you know, I — I really don't believe I 
am,'' said Sir William. ... " Frederick ought to be 
coming home about now," said he, presently. "He 
went over to Yorke's farm about a foxhound pup." 
Aline started as he spoke, for something behind the 
veil of budding green in front moved visibly. "I 
thought so," said Sir William, smiling. Then he 
made a feint to rise : he had had his turn, and ought 
now to make way for the real hero of the piece. 

But " Oh, don't go ! donH go," cried Aline, startled 
and trembling. And accordingly it was indeed an 
astonishing sight upon which Frederick stumbled all 
unprepared the next minute. 

What he saw was the staid, elderly baronet, his 
placid, patriarchal brother — the brother who only 
once in a while spoke to a woman, and then at arm's 
length, well clad in panoply of mail — seated hand-in- 
hand with a young and lovely girl, his own heart's 
mistress — and seated moreover with an air of com- 
posed expectancy, as challenging all the world to find 
him thus. 

What did it mean ? What had happened^ ? What 
was going to happen ? '. 
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"I have been holding the fort for you, brother." 
Frederick's hand was gently taken and another laid 
within it. Both, thus linked, were held fast by a third. 
" Take your own place now," said Sir William, and 
quietly rose, and as quietly walked away. 

" Ally ! " said Frederick, " Ally ! " 



" It was you who would not see, though I tried so 
hard to let you," a little whimpering note urged its 
soft complaint at last. " You were so very, very blind. 
I am not sure that you deserve " 

" But if I did play the fool, I don't see how I could 
have done otherwise," maintained he, stoutly, " as long 
as there was some one else, you know ! " 

" That piece of ancient silliness ! " It was old and 
stale by this time in Aline's eyes, and she almost won- 
dered that it could have even a glimmering of interest 
for him. He drew it from her nevertheless, and now 
all was clear on every side. 

" Even before our night," murmured she. 

" Yes, ' our ' night," rejoined he. 

" When you were so good to me, Frederick." 

" And you were so dear to me. Ally." 

Heaven knows how each imderstood what the other 
meant ! 

Again it was, "Frederick, do you remember that 
evening in the garden ? " 

And again, " Ally, did you mean anything that after- 
noon upon the lake ? " 
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The old scene, dear reader ; the old parts in the old 
play ; but what recked our happy actors, old or new ! 
What cared they who had trod the boards before or 
who would tread them after ? All they wanted they 
had, a stage sacred to themselves, while for audience 
the rooks were cawing overhead, and a water-wagtail 
wagging his little sympathetic tail in front. 



"Why does Ally not come in? " cried Sybil Carey, 
an hour later. "She has been out the whole after- 
noon, and now she is still wandering about at the bot- 
tom of the garden with Frederick. They know quite 
well what o'clock it is. Oh, there they are at last ! '' 
as the recusants appeared on the slope ; and she 
stepped through the window to chide. 

" We waited till that old snake had taken himself 
off," cried Aline, running to her aunt. " We couldn't 
bear to have him here when we came in. We did not 
want to see his horrid face, or have him see us!" 
And she looked back at Frederick, and anon at Sybil ; 
and finally a dawning comprehension stole across the 
latter's mind. "Can't you guess, can't you see?" 
cried Aline, too happy to be shy; while Frederick, 
with head erect, looked all that was proud, joyous, 
and significant ; and in another few minutes, the 
truth, like a shock of electricity, ran through the 
house. 

Space forbids us to dwell upon the scene ; it must 
be imagined; it can never be adequately depicted. 
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How it had been brought about had to be told another 
time. All that had passed within the wooded glade, 
all, at least, that Aline had liberty to tell, and all that 
any one required to know, had to be reserved for 
future confidences. But one thing was speedily made 
clear : the fondest wishes of all most concerned were 
to be realized, and only second to Sir William's grati- 
fication in the match was that of his old neighbour 
General Carey and his warm-hearted daughters. 

" And to think that we should have bowled out that 
damned lawyer after all ! " exclaimed the former. It 
was the finishing touch to his exultation. 

From the day upon which the good old rector, with 
infinite complacency, joined the hands of Frederick 
and Aline, no one ever spoke of the former as a fool. 
All that was sweet and gentle, sincere and noble in 
his character, remained — perhaps also some of its 
foibles, weaknesses, and whimsicalities. But these last 
were so tenderly viewed, and so adroitly shielded by his 
charming and clever young wife, that without losing 
his individuality, the world gradually came to perceive 
he had a stronger claim upon its esteem than had ever 
been before supposed. His abilities were far from 
being so mean as had been generally understood ; and 
there was good common sense to be had from him, 
now that it was required and insisted upon. 

When those baffled conspirators, Horace Carey and 
Mrs. Lawford, in seeking to find the vent of detrac- 
tion for the envy and spite which rankled in each 
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breast, causing a spasm at the very name of Walkin- 
shaw, they could find nothing to say save that it was 
very well known who was master and more at Rook 
Hall, and that for all Frederick carried it off in so 
airy a fashion, it was easy to see he was a henpecked 
husband. 

Aline's people would merrily endorse this. 

" Indeed it is perfectly true ; " they would take the 
whole sting out of the accusation, and make Horace 
bite his lips and look yet greener than before; 
" Aline rules not only Frederick but Sir William also ; 
and they both look so young and happy; and Sir 
William has come out of his shell so wonderfully, that 
it seems as if a charm had been worked, and our little 
Ally the fairy with the wand." 

Sir William did not die, and forgot to think about 
dying. Aline could coax him into forgetting any- 
thing, — as she could coax Frederick into remember- 
ing. In short, young Mrs. Walkinshaw ruled both 
brothers with a rod of iron, and they alike throve 
and flourished beneatljiit. i 'j 



i •. i . 

" And the best of itris/' quoth the young queen's 
special friend and admirer, old Mr. Blunt, whose 
cheerful humour neither age nor infirmities could 
quell ; " the best of it is that with all she has done for 
Frederick, he remains, to all intents and purposes, the 
same delightful Frederick he ever was. Most women, 
if they had taken him in hand — as you, my dear, once 
suggested," his wife was nodding appreciation — "I 
say, most women would have been the death of the 
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Frederick that was," proceeded the rector, emphati- 
cally. " Not one in a thousand would have had the wit 
to allow him to be himself^ and yet his best self. I 
never go up to Rook Hall without thinking, ' God bless 
Aline Walkinshaw!' for she has not set herself to 
hack and hew Nature's handiwork ; she has not spoilt 
an honest gentleman; the dear, wise, wonderful girl 
has left us still the Frederick we all know, and the 
Frederick we all love I" 



THE END 
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